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Dartmouth—A Year Later 


Everyone knows the student proposals to change Dartmouth’s cur- 


riculum. What came of it all? 


Did anything happen? 
the original committee gives this ringing reply. 


A member of 
Student committees in 


other colleges, tackling similar problems, will gladly study this critical 
survey of results at Dartmouth. 


BOUT two ago Dartmouth Col- 

lege undertook to study modern liberal 

college education with a view to a re- 

vision of their own curriculum. Two 

committees were appointed, one of stu- 
dents and one of professors, and each wrote re- 
ports to President Hopkins. In May of this 
year the new curriculum was adopted by the 
faculty of Dartmouth College. At a time when 
education method is causing so much discussion 
in our schools, graduate and undergraduate, the 
result of the Dartmouth revision is of great inter- 
est. The following is an abstract of an article 
in The Tower by W. H. Cowley of the Dartmouth 
Student Committee stating what actually was ac- 
complished and indicating the student recommen- 
dations which were not followed. It should be 
added that Mr. Cowley does not claim to speak 
in the name of the committee, but as one of its 
number. 

“The salient points of this new curriculum are 
these: 

“1. The number of hours of required work is 
reduced, and the number of hours for both the 
major subject and for free election is increased. 
The reduction in required work outside the ma- 
jor has come chiefly in the science, social science, 
and language requirements; and Latin is no 
longer required except as a student chooses it in 
place of mathematics. 

“2. All required work other than that in the 
major study must be completed by the end of 
sophomore year. 

“3. Seniors are required to take but four in- 
stead of five formal courses, the fifth course be- 
ing given over to informal work at the direction 
of the major department. 

“4. The major work is to be unified. To 
quote from the announcement, ‘the major 
work .. . shall not consist of a series of unre- 
lated courses. Course distinctions shall be re- 
tained to such extent as may be necessary to fit 
the existing machinery of the college, but are not 


years 


to be made sufficiently rigorous as to interfere 
with the establishment of a properly unified ma- 
jor.’ 

“5. The student’s work in his major field is to 
be tested by a final comprehensive examination 
to be given at the end of senior year. 

“6. Dartmouth abolishes the B.S. degree and 
grants everyone fulfilling its requirements an 
A.B. 

“7. An Honors Group is provided for which 
will permit all students attaining to a grade 
roughly equal to a low B to ‘be trained as befits 
their individual needs and as their individual 
capacities warrant; they shall receive instruction 
which, as far as possible, shall be individual or 
in sections of small size, and the work shall be 
arranged to enable them to proceed without re- 
tardation by the general pace of the college.’ 
Furthermore, men in the Honors Group shall not 
in their major subject be held to the ordinary 
rules of attendance.”’ 

Mr. Cowley then points out that there is little 
new in the changes, as Harvard has had the com- 
prehensive examination for several years, Smith 
and Swarthmore the Honor Group Plan, Prince- 
ton the four course plan, and so on. But it is a 
reform for Dartmouth and one which “few would 
not call a decided step forward.” 


What Are We in College For? 


Further, Mr. Cowley feels that it is only one 
of many steps forward which should be taken as 
indicated by the student report. These more es- 
sential considerations were three: the college’s 
purpose, machinery, and personnel. In regard 
to the first point the Student Report said: “Un- 
til wisdom and ingenuity give expression to the 
college’s purpose, until it be made personally in- 
telligible to every man connected with the college, 
and vigorously applied in the consideration of 
every phase of the life of the college, Dartmouth 
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cannot hope to pursue a consistent or successful 
educational policy.” Says Mr. Cowley: “Now 
this was in no sense a plea for oratory about 
the purpose of the college. Oratory on that 
subject flits about regularly every year. Rather 
it was a plea for a system of education which 
leaves no room for questioning about the purpose 
of the college because that system carries the 
purpose out through every day of the college 
year. Announce a purpose, urged the committee, 
but be sure that the purpose is carried out by 
the machinery of the college. In short, set up 
ideals, but also set up machinery to carry out 
these ideals.” 


Avoid Spoon-Feeding 


But it is in his discussion of the second point 
that is probably of major interest, and we quote 
Mr. Cowley at length: 

“Dartmouth has adopted a new curriculum, but 
it has done very little as yet about revising its 
methods of administrating a curriculum—very 
little about the important concern of its method of 
teaching. And it is exactly here that the Senior 
Committee laid its stress. It is here that the com- 
mittee believed that the purpose of the college 
would be really determined. It is here that the 
curriculum, good or bad, is made effective or com- 
paratively worthless. And it is here that the Com- 
mittee felt the real need for revision. 

“To quote directly from the report: ‘If we 
were asked what above all else accounts for the 
fact that studies are in disrepute and that the Am- 
erican undergraduate turns his superabundant 
energy everywhere but upon them, we would point 
first of all to the way in which studies are ad- 
ministered. The chief indictment against 
the present method of teaching is that the student 
is forced into a passive rather than an active at- 
titude. The criterion of passing is his ability to 
absorb, retain, and regurgitate on the proper oc- 
casions about fifty per cent of the information the 
instructor sees fit to include in his course, together 
with the latter’s supposedly authoritative com- 
mentary thereon. Is the culture and in- 
tellectual interest of college graduates meager? If 
so, is it not because they were spoon-fed there, 
and now that the manipulator is no longer present 
they go hungry, never having been shown how to 
open the cupboards in the pantry, nor even the 
location of the pantry itself?’ 

“What is important is its underlying principle: 
that the student must be active in his education 
and not a passive recipient of facts which he sel- 
dom uses in constructive thinking. In brief, the 
Senior Committee urged that the student be put 
to work actively on his own education and that 
he be required to do something with the informa- 
tion he accumulates. 

“Two or three years ago one of Dartmouth’s 
trustees, a prominent manufacturer, spoke before 
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a large group of Dartmouth men in Chicago and 
observed that in his opinion there is more educa- 
tion in a boy’s tinkering about with his old Ford 
than in several hours of class-room work. He 
may not have been right, but the Senior Com 
mittee believed him to be right, and in its recom- 
mendations it sought above all else to have ac- 
cepted the principle of active self-education. Ac- 
cept the principle, thought the Committee, and 
even if you don’t agree with us about our parti- 
cular method, at least the principle of active self- 
education becomes the structure for future de- 
velopment. 

“Now everyone agrees of course that there is 
no education except self-education, that whether 
there be one system or another, the student must 
educate himself, and the method in vogue can be 
an aid, nothing more. And it is just because of 
this that the Senior Committee leveled its criti- 
cism at the existing lecture-recitation method of 
instruction. In the opinion of the student critics, 
the lecture-recitation system interferes’ with 
rather than helps the student’s self reliant growth. 

“Put the student to work on his own with 
necessary but not excessive disciplinary checks, 
but don’t by any means let the discipline kill the 
student. And that, believed the seniors, is largely 
what is happening now. 


What Raw Material? 


“A strict discipline for the great majority, 2 
bit of freedom for the rest, that is the Dartmouth 
method of education. The Senior Committee 
urged that it be revised upon the principle of 
more general methods of self-education. Th 
answer to this criticism concerning Dartmouth’: 
failure to allow the student more freedom from 
the disciplines which interfere with his growth 
will very likely be that the undergraduate isn’t 
to be trusted to work on his own. And that may 
of course be true. Whether it is or not the ques- 
tion becomes one of personnel. If the studen 
isn’t to be trusted on his own, then perhaps the 
college isn’t getting the right kind of student 
perhaps its methods of admissions are not work- 
ing.” 

And indeed this is the answer voiced by the 
editors of The Tower in commenting on Mr. Cow- 
ley’s views. They write: “Our real problem lies 
in the conspicuous fact that the American colleg 
is not, as we believe it should be, an institution 
where all other types of activity are subordinated 
to the humanistic ideal. As long as wholly dis 
sociated and frequently antagonistic elements a 
recognized, and encouraged, large groups wi 
exist within the college who are not to be truste 
to educate themselves. And the tragedy of th 
American college is that only a powerless minorit 
want that condition changed.” 
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‘‘Football—Pleasure Or Grind?” 


NAHE majority of college football players 
do not enjoy playing the game (foot- 
ball). Football has grown to_ such 
colossal proportions that it could hard- 
ly be considered a game played for 
sport alone, but rather a stern and relentless 
business.”” THE INTERCOLLEGIAN recently asked 
whether football is now a sport; this ringing an- 
swer is given by George Owen, Jr., Harvard ’25, 
a wearer of three H’s, in The Independent for 
Nov. 7. 

“The real reason for my dishke of football, 
and | think the dislike of many other players, 
lies primarily in the terrific grind necessary to 
keep in the running. You can not play the game 
and smile, both. I well remember a coach, who, 
on finishing a ‘fight talk’ to a team two hours 
before it went on the field for an important 
game, said: ‘I don’t want to see a smile on any 
face between now and game time.’ Besides, 
there is nothing that an alumnus likes better 
than to hear before a game that his team is on 


edge for battle and has murder in its heart for 


all its opponents. It is only after the season 
is over that the player can look back with any 
pleasure on what he has been through, and then 
the degree of pleasure is measured largely by the 
team’s success. 


“The obvious question that must come to any- 
one’s mind after reading the above is ‘Why do 
you play the game?’ in the first place the 
men with whom you are associated are of as fine 
a type as you could ask for. The quitter, or the 
man with a yellow streak, 1s soon weeded out. 
In the second place, if a man has shown any 
football ability during his high schoc! or prep 
school days, it is practically impossible for him 
to avoid playing football when he reaches col- 
lege . . . he is conscious of a feeling of duty to 
the undergraduate body. Even if a star were 
faced with the question of having to give up a 
certain line of study which required all of his 
time, or giving up football, I doubt if there is one 
alumnus in a thousand who would not pray, or 
vociferously urge that he give up the study. 


“Press publicity and the attitude of the alum- 
nus are the factors which consciously or uncon- 
sciously affect the players tremendously. The 
amount of space devoted by the press to the ac- 
tivities of the football team is considerable. 

The amount of advertising which the players and 
the game receive is bcund to have its effect, not 
only upon the graduates and the undergraduates, 
but even upon prospective students. The actual 
choice of the college by young aspirants is some- 


times determined in this way. ... The attitude 
of many alumni is the most discouraging thing 
of all. As long as their team is winning they 
are peaceful and contented. However, let the 
team lose a few games and the graduates are up 
in arms; the coach is rotten, and it becomes the 
fundamental duty of every one of them to find a 
new coach who has been turning out successful 
teams. No consideration is taken of the charac- 
ter of the coach; he may have had the finest in- 
fluence in shaping the character of his pupils; he 
may have given them a finer sense of sportsman- 
ship, a finer appreciation of the value of team 
play, a better understanding of the relation of 
athletics to the whole educational scheme of the 
college; but if the team does not win he is a fail- 
ure. 

“There is one more point that I want to em- 
phasize in connection with what I have termed 
the ‘fun of the game.’ Football has grown to 
such colossal proportions that it could hardly be 
considered a game played for sport alone, but 
rather a stern and relentless business. The re- 
sponsibilities a varsity player has to carry are a 
constant nervous strain. I wonder if history is 
repeating itself. Is the gladiator slave of the 
Colosseum days of old Rome finding his counter- 
part in the modern football player? It would 
certainly seem so.”’ 

J. Bartiett Richards, Harvard ’20, disagrees 
with Owen. After reading Owen’s statement, 
and that of Dr. Prince who supports Owen, 
Richards says: “There is plausibility in Dr. 
Prince’s theory that, if some of the stars get no 
pleasure from the game, it is even more improb- 
able that players of less salient ability and fame 
find the game enjoyable. I cannot speak as a 
former star, or even as a lesser light... . 

“I think I can speak for the majority of the fel- 
lows, as well as for myself, however, that he [the 
non-star football player] does not consider wasted 
a season that has brought no personal glory. He 
derives his chief compensation from the enjoy- 
ment of playing. He is not truculent by nature, but 
he enjoys the free-swinging give and take of the 
football field, the thrill of making a clean, hard 
tackle, the spiritual satisfaction of physical con- 
flict. Of course there is drudgery, self-sacrifice. 

If football is an exacting mistress she 1s 
also generous in her rewards, giving in ad- 
dition to the immediate joy of playing, such re- 
wards as_ self-confidence, discipline and _ well- 
being. And there is no one more competent to 
judge of this than the second team player, who 
meets the game stripped of its glittering trap- 
pings, and loves it for itself alone.” 
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George Williams: Soul At Large 


By Charles O. Wright 


Mr. Wright is Secretary of the Association at the University of Pennsylvania 


HERE should be an internationally copy- 
righted law requiring every man who is 
going to be great to write a journal, 
keep a diary and make at least ore hun- 
dred well-sharpened, edgy, quotable epi- 

grams. This to enable us common folk really to 

share his greatness with him—or, if I must be 
thoroughly honest, to as- 
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drive of agrarian loneliness toward the satisfying 
gregariousness that arrival brings. So shall we 
explain the attainment of the heights that Wil- 
liams reached. Too easy, you say? Easy only in 

the telling, I reply. 
There is no call to write another life of George 
Williams and I should not hear it if there were. 
Rather do I set down some 





sist those who think them- 
selves called upon to esti- 
mate the Great, or to in- 
terpret what others have 
said about them. 

Where he was. born 
adds little to our under- 
standing of George Wil- 
liams’ life unless we are of 
these who believe that 
qualities of environment 
are communicated to hu- 
mans. There is little to 
bolster this belief, how- 
ever, in this man. Broad 
acres, uncompromisingly 
big and bleakly rugged; 
land to be fought and 
wrestled with; winding 
roads and crooked paths; 
days begun and ended in 
darkness and filled with 
toil; neighbors afar off. 
In such surroundings was 
his early life, begun Oct. 
11, 1821, lived out. 

Yet it is true that the 
country boy takes instinc- 
tively to the streets of the 
big city. He can follow 
them instantly long before 
hecannamethem. There 
are no mazes worse than 
the crossed paths of the 
woods or the aimless back 
roads and eattle tracks. 





SIR GEORGE 


is entirely apart from the 


sun or the stars and independent of the compass ; 
so too his following of those elusive clues to suc- 
cess that beset life. All that seems easy of ac- 
complishment beside the making of a straight fur- 
row or the maintenance of the long continued 


faith that links seed-time and harvest. 





With these and attendant upon them goes the 


impressions in obedience 
to command. They will 
have little value for the 
chronologist or for the 
seeker after source mate- 
rial; indeed I have to 
stretch my imagination to 
find much of value in them 
for any one! 

I had come to the definite 
conclusion that a mark of 
his life in addition to 
those of sincerity and sin- 
gleness of aim, was his 
simplicity. It makes a nice 
alliteration. But I have 
come to doubt the sound- 
ness of it as a conclusion. 
A pioneer in the work of 
vocational guidance, in the 
fight for improved labor 
conditions, in conversa- 
tional evangelism, in 
group Bible study, in edu- 
eation; a man with a hori- 
zon-wide outlook, with a 
flair for fellowship with 
the truly great, with the 
Christly gift for friend- 
ship, with a timeless fore- 
sight; where is simplicity 
to be found in such a one? 

Yet those who have 
looked into his eyes, who 
have talked with him and 
have explored his person- 





a , ae WILLIAMS 
loo, his sense of direction From a Portrait by Sir John Collier ality find themselves sur 


of his simplicity. There 


was certainly a quality of soul that spok 
the varying craft of life with unvarying under 
standing. A mountain is a thing of rugged sim- 
plicity but it takes a geologist, a forester and a 


NOTE Our readers will recall that not the old gentleman pt 
tured, but a boy in his teens, was the founder of the first Your 
Men’s Christian Association from which the world-wide Moveme! 
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chemist to tell us what a mountain is. These tell 
of components. But simplicity is a characteris- 
tic. I argue in circles! Simplicity was a char- 
acteristic of George Williams. 

Remembering that this is not a timetable of his 
life, let me say that I cannot get away from that 
black broadcloth coat and white tie. They were a 
part of the uniform of the drygoods clerks of his 
day. (Draper’s clerk in England.) Well, I can- 
not get away from the uniform. The fervency cf 
spirit, the potency of personality, the laughing 
heart, the singing soul, the praying mind, the 
electrical handclasp, the contagious smile, the sin- 
cerity of manner, the probing question, the stark, 
transparent righteousness, the utter and complete 
consciousness of Christ—how magnified beyond 
our imagination must these have been to batter 
their ways through that black coat and that white 
tie! What an adventure for that high spirit in 
its undertaker’s habiliments! Clothes did not 
make the man, they did not even hinder him. 


We are told that he was small in stature. How 
did they find that out? Some one must have seen 
him in repose while others talked or worked. 
Only so could it be discovered that he was small. 
Men such as he never show their physical stature 
except to those who are so far away that they are 
out of the sphere of influence. The only man who 
ever saw that Lincoln had big feet was the shoe- 
maker who measured them. Feet and inces 
were the only paucity that Williams suffered. 
Heart, eyes, brain; persuasiveness, insight, under- 
standing—all these were great in him. 


And his nose! I love his nose. It was an un- 
usual nose. Pronounced, not to say emphatic. 
But not ungainly. Nor ugly. It belonged to his 
face; charged it with determination. Made 
up for bodily height. Proclaimed personality. 
When you look at George Williams’ face you are 
steadfastly sure that the nose belongs. Likewise 
his eyes. They are George Williams. They 
speak. They tell secrets of his winsomeness and 
of his power to victory in business, both the Mas- 
ter’s and the man’s. They are seeing eyes. His 
hands. Even a portrait painter cannot hide the 
effectiveness of his hands. They are helping, ex- 
pressive hands. Gripping, but not grasping. 
They are fitting companions to his giving mind. 
They have no difficulty in reaching the wallet or 
writing the check. 

So physical characteristics whisper of the spir- 
itual and the Williams that they were embraces 
the world today in the movement that follows him. 

I have said that he could be arrayed in the al- 
literative garment of characterization, as a man 
of simplicity, sincerity and singleness of aim. It 
seems to me that in everything he did he stands 
clothed in these. And of course more, much 
more; but need there be more than these? 
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I do not know when he wrote his “duty in busi- 
ness”” but it must have been soon after he was 
made buyer in the drygoods department. See how 
he cuts through to the bone: “What is my duty in 
business? To be righteous. To do right things 
between man and man. .’ That’s all. We 
might elaborate it, dress it up a little, but we 
can’t put more life into it. As one man to an- 
other could we do better than to give this business 
creed to the denizens of our dormitories? Our 
mottoes look puny beside that creed. “Do it 
now” “Do others and do them first” “This is my 
busy day” “If ycu have nothing to do, don’t do it 
here” and the rest of them—smart, with a cutting 
chuckle in them, yes and spirit curdling too. 
Williams’ quiet whisper dulls all their edges, “To 
do right things between man and man.” Some- 
how that fits business and it fits most other rela- 
tions also. 


Work and Play for Young Men 


It led him to the tremendous adventure of a 
journey through restless, weary, hungry hearts; 
to the satisfying achievement of peace bringing, 
rest bestowing, soul filling that was his as the 
trail ended in utterly changed conditions for his 
fellow clerks; in religion realized through life 
made more worth the living. 

For this man used his hand, his head, his heart 
in the great effort to improve the sordid, killing 
conditions of the men who worked. He as much 
as any one led the youth and the manhood of his 
day out of the dreary desert of all work and 
no play into the pleasanter fields of toil and life. 


He knew work was good; but he knew that it 
was not the only good. He knew that it was good 
only when undertaken by fresh bodies and glow- 
ing hearts. So he broke the devilish custom of 
the twelve, fourteen and eighteen hour day and 
rehumanized all who were touched by the change. 
It is a startling thing to learn that it was George 
Williams’ hand that first wrote that sign which 
today adorns the whole business world: “We 
close at noon on Saturdays’’; yet so it was. 


It was along this same road that he found the 
wellspring of a happier religion and uncovered it 
for the youth of the world. Wherever he walked, 
from those earliest London days on to the end, 
two walked. And whenever he was joined by a 
third he quickly introduced that Other. So was 
friendship sown in the lives of those who so long 
had sought relief in the deadening things. 


How did he do it? Did he throw down the 
ramparts of sin in a young man’s life by a besting 
argument? Or by a futile fire of gospel logic? 
Nothing like that. His recipe was simple: 
“Don’t argue” said he, “take him to supper”! 


Of the same color was his developing of those 
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groups in Bible study. His method of winning 
young men to them has never been improved 
upon, even by “Sunny” Elliott or Bruce Curry. 
They too, use it. “I would have it,” said the gen- 
tle George, “a treat to attend a Bible class.” 
That’s all there is to it; but how much there is 
to it! 

Add another. Education. Helping men to re- 
furbish their bodies through the attainment to 
better working conditions; bringing them into a 
finer spiritual atmosphere through acquaintance 
with Jesus, could one man do more? Yes. In 
those early days when he had to stand solitary in 
the committee, he insisted upon opening the door 
to learning to young men whether they were mem- 
bers of the Association or not, thus blazing a new 
trail for the Movement to follow. And Hirsh and 
all his cohorts are but stepping the paths he first 
trod. 

This foresight made him insist upon meeting 
the needs of all classes. “It was at a Radley’s 
meeting held in 1870 that George Williams urged 
that the claims of every class, every section of so- 
ciety, might in future be provided for by the or- 
ganization.” Long before that, however, he had 
shown just how to do what he now urged upon 
the Association. Back in 1845 the series of popu- 
lar lectures, continued in one form or another ever 
since, was begun. And—breathe it not in the 
rarefied air of the Youth Movements—the subject 
of the first lecture was “The Connection of 
Science and Religion”! The comment of Hodder 
Williams is “Their popularity was immense.” It 
should have been at tuppence a lecture or two 
shillin’ for the course. Page Dr. Cadman! But 
it was not the tuppennies that crowded the halls 
for twenty years. Many Associations are giving 
lectures away with very few coming to get them. 
No, it was men. Personalities were responsible 
for popularity. On the list are archbishops, bish- 
ops, doctors, lords, plain misters and John B. 
Gough and Morley Punshon, the unclassifiable. 

Is evaluation of the man now possible? 
Hardly. There are nuances of character that 
must be portrayed in order to secure proper illum- 
ination. High lights and shadows must not dom- 
inate the scene. An incident, repeated year after 
year. As soon as strawberries were ripe—straw- 
berries, mind you, while they were still rare and 
to be slated as luxuries—he with some ladies en- 
gaged in rescue work gave a midnight “straw- 
berry tea” to the women of the London streets! 
He didn’t send for them either, he spent the whole 
evening in the neighborhood of the Strand urging 
them to come and after they came he served them 
personally with the finest fruit that money could 
buy, with a gallantry and courtesy that a queen 
might prize. 

It is said that he was connected with every 
prominent evangelistic institution in the country. 
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And the list of them reads like a directory. 
Through them his influence reached to every part 
and to all classes. He chaired meetings every- 
where and every one thought him perfection in 
the art. He remembered faces and the names 
that went with them. Traits of individuals with 
whom he had little more than a casual acquaint- 
ance were recalled at subsequent meetings. 

He believed his work the biggest thing on the 
horizon and he made others believe it too. He 
caught the greatest men in his net of belief and 
had them gasping for breath at the audacity 
which had brought them to platform and service. 
Shaftsbury, the Shaftsbury, called Williams his 
“best friend” —epitaph enough for any man who 
ever lived. 


A True Nobleman 


But I must stop. Time fails me to tell of 
many other well-developed characteristics which, 
singly, would put their possessor into the ranks 
of the great. 

It seems to have taken Queen Victoria a long 
while to discover the “Sir” in George Williams. 
His whole world had discovered it many years be- 
fore. And his world had never forced him into 
any such strange panoply of dress as the Court 
required him to wear. The only picture of 
George Williams that brings a smile of amuse- 
ment to my face is the one revealing him all be- 
togged in “Court Dress’! Somehow it is not be- 
coming. The knightliness of his character does 
not require it. It does not add to the man any 
more than the bestowing of titles upon Jesus adds 
to his stature. It is only when I remember what 
he did with this and the many other honors be- 
stowed upon him that the smile fades from my 
face. Then I am forced to the reluctant conclu- 
sion that I am quibbling and have failed to under- 
stand what is in the English mind and heart as 
its King or Queen annotates the Empire’s esteem 
with the formal titling of those whom it seeks to 
honor. 

Let me repeat once more the impression made 
upon me by his thorough going singleness of aim. 
Turn back the yellowing pages of his diary to 
Wednesday, August 19, 1847. Read: I do sol- 
emnly declare from this evening to give myself 
unreservedly to this Association, to live for the 
prosperity of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. . . . And now oh Lord I pray Thee to give 
me from this hour a double portion of Thy Spirit 
that I may so labour and work in this Thy cause 
that very many souls may be converted and 
saved.” 

He still lives for that. 
not even sleep. 


La 


He is not dead; he does 
For I met him the other day, way 
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out in a little Northwestern town. A total 
stranger, I stepped through the portals of the lo- 
cal Y. M. C. A. and was met by George Williams, 
though that was not the name he gave me. He 
was just a little more than six feet tall and his 
hand shot out as he voiced his name. I told him 
mine and he said: “Stranger? How long you been 
here? How long you going to stay? That so? 
Well, want you to see the place and know the peo- 
ple. Come on.” For two hours I “saw the 
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place” from his sea-going Ford; it reared and 
bucked, but he had it under perfect control. Be- 
fore we got back we had talked about the town, 
its people and about Jesus and His people. And 
he had made me feel, with unsentimental, real 
feeling, that he was my friend. 

George Williams. Yes, I have repeatedly met 
him here and there. He is demonstrating what 
he so firmly believed: ‘Because He lives I too, 
shall live.” 


American Protestant Denominations and 


the Universal Church 


One of a Series on the World Mission of the Church 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


Professor 


vv HAT contribution has 


, American 
Fy) 4 9 
mm i to 


Protestantism 
make toward build- 

ing the Church Univer- 

sal, that World Ccmmu- 
nity of the Loyal of which 
Christian seers have dreamed? In 
our moments of despondency or or 
criticism we are inclined to an- 
swer, None. The faults and fail- 
ures of our current religious lite 
and of our churches are apparent. 
The acrimonious controversies be- 
tween “fundamentalists” and 
“modernists”; the doubts and re- 
ligious uncertainties of a large 
proportion of our thoughtful 
church members; the complete 
scepticism cf many of our “intel- 
lectuals”; denominational divisions and competi- 
tion; our emphasis upon machinery to the seem- 
ing exclusion of spiritual values; the superficial- 
ity and conventionality of the faith and life of 
the rank and file of our church membership; our 
easy optimism; our complacent and often uncon- 
scious assumption of racial, national and reli- 
gious superiority; our church “politics”; our 
willingness to believe that we can save the world 
by inducing conventions and conferences to pass 
resolutions; the failure of our Christian profes- 
sion to alter wide areas of our economic, social, 
and political life and of our international rela- 
tions—all these faults and others are so obvious 
that many thoughful students are wondering 
whether, in all consistency, we dare send out mis- 
sionaries; whether we ought not bend our ener- 
gies toward making the Church more nearly 
Christian and effective at home before trying to 
propagate the Faith in other lands: whether, as 


PROFESSOR 


LATOURETTE 
Caught in a Genial Mood 


of Christian Missions, Yale University 


has been crudely but forcibly put, 
our brand of Christianity is worth 
exporting. 

Sober second thought, however, 
shows another and much brighter 
side of the picture. Our de- 
nominational differences and the 
divisions between liberals and 
conservatives, in spite of all 
their unlovely features, make for 
a faith all the richer because of its 
variety of expression. The Chris- 
tian message is too great to be 
comprehended in any one theolog- 
ical formula or by any one type of 
religious experience and the young 
churches in countries like China 
and India should be all the 
stronger because they have been 
founded by so many different expressions of the 
Christian life. The doubts of the present time 
are in many quarters leading to a clearer un- 
derstanding of Jesus and to a more intelligent 
following of him. Any one who really knows our 
churches, not so much our great central organiza- 
tions and societies as our congregations in cities 
and in villages, must often thank God and take 
courage. In every church, no matter haw small, 
there is at least one splendid soul who is showing 
the fruits of the Christian life, and it is a rare 
village that does not have one or more men who 
in business are earnestly trying to put into prac- 
tice the teachings of the New Testament. No 
one can know intimately many communities 
without often marveling and rejoicing at the 
transforming power of the Christian faith. Nor 
can one study carefully the sources of American 
idealism in internal politics and international 
affairs without wondering at the extent of the 
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influence for good that the Church has exerted 
upon these sections of our national life. With 
all their faults, our American Protestant churches 
show the effects of a dynamic vitality that is in- 
finitely worth attempting to convey to other lands 
and peoples. 

Fortunately, our Protestant churches are fairly 
thoroughly committed to foreign missions 


and have over a century of experience and 
achievement behind them. The world is richer 
for such pioneers as Mills and Judson, for a 


Robert Wilder and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, for a John R. Mott with his rare combina- 
tion of vision, spiritual insight, devotion, and 
organizing ability, and for literally thousands of 
others, some well known, and others relatively 
unknown who in every continent and among al- 
most every race and people have proclaimed by 
word and life the Christian gospel. Because it 
is among those forces which defy measurement, 
no one will ever know how much richer the race 
has been in the last hundred years for the out- 
pouring from American churches of transformed 
lives. We of this generation would be traitors 
to our heritage did we not carry on with even 
greater devotion and vision the work 
bequeathed to us by the past. 


overseas 


Moreover, our American churches greatly need 
those contacts with other races and the churches 
of other lands which the missionary enterprise 
brings. Because of our isolation and our vast 
domains we are in danger of being among the 
most provincial of peoples. Such measure of 
sympathetic knowledge of and insight into other 
races as we have are in no small degree an al- 
most unconscious result of foreign missions. 
Consider, for example, the broadening influence 
of the thousands of mission study classes in our 
churches, of such texts as those on race by Mr. 
Speer and Mr. Oldham, as that on China by Pro- 
fessor Porter, or that on India by Professor 
Fleming. No more sympathetic and understand- 
ing books on these problems and peoples have 
been written for any purpose. Think, too, of the 
way in which contacts with other lands tend to 
lift us out of our absorption with the minor de- 
tails of denominational life and creeds toward an 
emphasis upon the fundamentals of Christian life 
and faith. The impatience of our Far Eastern 
fellow Christians with our unchristian divisions 
is most wholesome for us. The missionary en- 
terprise is also forcing upon our attention as is 
nothing our failures and _ shortcomings. 
What than the critical eyes of non- 
Europeans to whom we have tried to bring the 
Gospel has been as effective in making us ask 
whether our faith, as we in America are practic- 
ing it, is worth propagating, and in driving us 
to attempt to be more intelligently and sincerely 
Christian? Then, too, are we not the richer for 


else 


else 
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knowing such lives as T. Z. Koo and many an- 
other who has come into the Christian fellowship 
because of foreign missions? 


How Can America Heip? 


What specific aid from American Protestant 
churches is needed in other lands? In the first 
place, we need to remember that American 
Protestants have greater material resources at 
their disposal than has all the rest of Protestant 
Christendom. Especially has this been true since 
the war. If Christ as Protestants understand 
him is to be known to other peoples, our Ameri- 
can churches must bear an increasing proportion 
of the burden of the missionary enterprise. In 
the second place, there are still many sections of 
the earth where Christ is not known or where 
the Christian community is so small that the bur- 
den of spreading the faith must rest primarily 
and for years to come upon Christians of other 
lands. There are, for example, large portions of 
Africa, great areas in Moslem lands and extensive 
parts of Latin America, where this is the case. 
The pioneer work has not all been done. We 
still need Judsons, Livingstones, Sheldons. In 
the third place, in each of the great lands in 
which indigenous churches are rapidly rising to 
self-consciousness and independent, vigorous 
life, missionaries are needed and will be needed 
for at least a generation to come. For decades 
the young churches will be too weak in numbers 
and financial resources to undertake unaided the 
task of giving the Christian message to their 
own people. In none of the major countries of 
Asia does the Protestant body comprise one per 
cent of the population and in most of them it is 
much less. These Protestant churches, all of 
them young and scarcely yet able to undertake 
unaided the task of supporting their own wor- 
ship, training their own leaders, and educating 
in the Christian faith their own children, are 
confronted with the problem of giving the Gospe! 
to the great masses of their own countrymen 
who are not yet even nominally Christian and 
most of whom have had no contacts with Chris- 
tianity. The churches are faced with the neces- 
sity of naturalizing Christianity, of translating 
it in thought and organization into the terms of 
the traditions of their lands, and with the oppor- 
tunity of modifying the entire structure of na- 
tional life—all in an age when marked transition 
has given the Church such an opportunity as it 
has never had before and as it may never hav 
again. We would be false to our Christian faith 
if at this time we did not give these churches 
all possible assistance in missionaries and money. 
Moreover, the rising indigenous churches §sti!! 
need the constant contact with the larger and 
older Christian bodies of the Occident which only) 
the missionary can bring. Without it they would 
suffer the fate of any small church which has but 
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little intimate fellowship with other Christians 
and might even in time be reabsorbed into the 
non-Christian majority of their fellow country- 
men. If because the conditions with which for- 
eign missions are confronted are rapidly chang- 
ing we sometimes wonder whether the day for 
them has not passed, we need to remind curselves 
that the missionary, even though his function 
has in part been altered, was never more needed. 


The New Missionary 


What kind of missionary is required in this 
new day of missions? He must, of course, be 
one who will be willing to cooperate with the 
“native” Christians. If he ever aad any vestige 
of race prejudice or of belief in “‘white superior- 
ity’ he must divest himself of it. He must be 
eager to decrease that others may increase. He 
does not go cut to dominate, and if, under the 
necessities of the case, he is ever forced to lead, 
he must do so only in such a manner as will most 
rapidly prepare some younger man or men of 
the indigenous church to take his place. Some 
of our greatest missionaries are relatively un- 
known and are keeping in the background while 
in many quiet ways they are encouraging and 
are helping to maturity a splendid leadership 
arising out of the Church itself. 

The modern missionary must be willing to learn. 
He must remember that neither his own denomi- 
nation nor America has fully understood the 
revelation of Ged in Christ and he must be pre- 
pared to rejoice at all fresh ways in which the 
Christian life is expressed. Above all, the mis- 
sionary must have a conviction born of experi- 
ence. His motive must not be merely a desire 
to serve, good as this may be, but he must have 
had in his own life at least the beginning of a 
rich experience of the transforming power of 
Ged. The one important contribution that he 
has to make is a knowledge of the living God as 
he manifested himself in Christ and as he con- 
tinues to manifest himself in the lives of those 
who come unto him through Christ. Every mis- 
sionary must have as his great conviction, as did 
the great missicnary to the gentiles, that God has 
“called me by his grace to reveal his son in me” 
and, as in the case of the apostle, that conviction 
must be born out of a vital, transforming experi- 
ence. 

Obviously the modern missionary must be well 
prepared. The most important part ef his train- 
ing must be of the heart and the will, a prepara- 
tion wrought out by the man himself in fellow- 
ship with God. In addition to this, he ought, 
before he sails, to have thought through, prefer- 
ably under the guidance of some good theological 
school, an intellectual statement of his religious 
convictions; he ought to have become trained as 
a specialist in some phase of the Church’s activ- 


ity—as a physician, as a teacher, or in some 
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other capacity—to bring to the rising Church 
the best of the accumulated experience of the 
West in some one phase of its life. . The best of 
scholastic training, added to the greatest of na- 
tive ability, is none too gocd for the mission field. 
The task of the Church abroad is of such impor- 
tance and difficulty that it demands the best that 
the American churches can give. 

If the Protestant churches of the United States 
are to play their part in building the World 
Community of the Loyal, there must come from 
our colleges and universities a steady stream of 
men and women who are dedicated to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Some of these will go 
abroad. Others will stay in this country and re- 
gard the task as one of their major interests. 
Ours is a day when our Christian students are 
having brought to their attention as never before 
the many phases of our corporate life which 
need to be transformed by the Gospel. Our Stu- 
dent Movement must help to show them that 
among all the various movements looking toward 
a more nearly Christian world foreign missions 
for many years must continue to have a funda- 
mental place. Ours is the opportunity, as that 
of youth has so frequently been, to add our own 
fresh contribution to that of the past, to dream 
fresh dreams, to help adjust the missionary en- 
terprise to the changing world, and to help to 
make it more effective for righteousness than it 
has ever been. The best days are ahead. 


The 1926 Conference Committee 
Meeting 


HE Conference Committee, authorized by 
the Council of Christian Associations at 
Lake Forest, held its first meeting in New 
York Dec. 5. A full half day was spent 
in surveying the purposes the proposed national 
convention will achieve, the questions students of 
today are interested in and the peculiar place this 
conference will fill in relation to other conferences 
and in relation to the regular and permanent 
work of the Associations in the colleges. 

Other meetings of the Committee are to be held 
in the near future and it is probable that certain 
preparatory questions will be submitted to the 
summer conferences. The Council ef Church 
Boards of Education has agreed to appoint one 
member to this Conference Committee. Other 
representatives of the churches will include 
William P. Schell of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Mission Board and S. Parkes Cadman, President 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. A majority of the Committee are 
students, many of whom have been identified with 
the different Regional Councils. A. Bruce Curry, 
Jr., is chairman. The vice-chairmen are Rachel 
Dunaway of Texas University and Andrew T. 
Roy of Princeton. 
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South America’s International Message 


By D. J. Fleming 


The author of this article is Chairman of the Committee on Christian 


World Education of the C. C. 
Student Christian Movement. 


A. and in other ways a helpful friend of th 
It is unnecessary to say this to any one 


who has read his recent C. C. A. book, “Whither Bound in Missions.” He 
writes from what in academic circles is called a “Chair” at Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. 


There were about forty of us making the trans- 
Andean railway journey from Buenos Aires to 
Santiago. As the straining cog-wheeled engine 
neared the mile-long tunnel by means of which it 
escaped the last few thousand feet of the sinuous 
and arduous climb necessary to pass the great 
mountain barrier, one question was discussed in 
almost every compartment. Should we stop off 
in the midst of these mountains to see what some 
regarded as the most significant thing in South 
America? All day we had been toiling up through 
mountain ramparts which were interpreted ac- 
cording to one’s disposition as majestic glorious 
summits or as desolate and forbidding peaks. To 
stop at all would mean an investment of four 
precious days from our three months for South 
America, for the trans-Andean railway runs only 
twice a week. We were all enjoying the ever 
changing shades and colors of these great bare 
mountain masses, but could such grandeur keep 
us happy for four days just that we might see a 
statue? When we arrived at Ponte del Inca 
twelve had resolved to let sentiment rule this 
time. Four days later not one of the twelve had 
a regret because of the stop. The climb to the 
lonely “Christ of the Andes” stands out as one of 
the great spiritual experiences of one’s life. 

A boundary dispute had almost brought Ar- 
gentina and Chile to war in 1900. Capital needed 
for education and internal improvements was be- 
ing used to increase armaments. The British 
minister and the leading clergy of each country 
counseled arbitration. Finally, the dispute was 
submitted to King Edward for settlement, and in 
1903 Chile and Argentina signed a general arbi- 
tration treaty—the first ever made between na- 
tions. 

Karly in the discussion a Bishop in Buenos 
Aires had suggested a statue on the boundary. 
In 1901 the women of this city on the initiative 
of Lenora de Coila, President of the Christian 
Mothers’ Association, began raising money for 
such a statue, and a young Argentine sculptor 
conceived the design. The symbolism of the de- 
sign was enriched in that the statue was cast 
from old Argentine cannon. 

In 1904, long before the cog-wheeled railway 
had been built, the laborious task of conveying this 
26 foot statue up into the midst of the rugged 
Andes was begun. Gun carriages bore it up the 


mountain sides. In the most difficult places sol- 
diers and sailors drew the load with ropes. At 
the summit of the 12,796-foot pass the statue was 
erected on an octagonal stone base 22 feet high. 
Scores of people came from both sides to see the 
dedication. Chileans stood on the soil of Argen- 
tina, and Argentines stood on the soil of Chile. 
Cold winds from nearby snows and glaciers must 
have cut through their clothing as it did through 
ours. The pledge of peace and good: will was 
recorded on the statue—‘‘Sooner shall this moun- 
tain crumble into dust than Argentines and Chil- 
eans break the peace to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of the Redeemer.” 

As I think down across the Rio Grande, or over 
Central America, beyond Panama, through Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, past the vast unexplored 
region of the Amazon and the grain-filled plains 
of Argentina to the straits of Magellan, one thing 
stands out in my imagination. Down there across 
the two Americas, looking neither toward Chile 
or Argentina but toward us in the North, stands 
the Christ. One hand is outstretched in blessing, 
as though he were saying, “My peace I give unto 
you.” But the left hand holds a cross towering 
high above the figure, “not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” 

Sister Republics of the South were early re- 
ceived into the League of Nations. Their leaders 
have taken a notable part in its discussions and 
development. The schools of Assuncion are called 
after different nations, observing their holidays, 
and recalling on those days the deeds and per- 
sonages which have made these countries great. 
In many respects little Uruguay, the Switzerland 
of South America, leads the world in legislation 
looking toward social reform. Their ex-President, 
Dr. Boom, is author of the proposed Pan-Ameri- 
can League. But among South America’s gifts 
to internationalism the Christ of the Andes 
stands out above all. 

Let us not forget that back of this statue 1s 
an accomplished fact of international significance. 
For the general arbitration treaty is a fact of 
history. And the statue is a symbol whose truth 
the world must come to see. How nations may 
live together is our great modern problem. From 
the heights of the Andes comes the answer t! 
peace is available—but only through sacrifict 
and the unfathomable significance of the cross 
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Post-Thoughts of Lake Forest on an 
Organized Youth Movement 


By Harry Bone 


Harry Bone was a student at Washburn College 


(Kans.) and the first 


Chairman of the National Council of Student Associations. 


ei 8 }HE National Council of Student Associa- 
sae tions, organized in February, 1922, held 
FAN, its most ¥ 7 ce Fores 
Cimayy its most recent meeting at Lake Forest 
Gh) 3 College in September of this year. The 
three years of the Council’s existence 
have manifested certain persistent tendencies: 
(1) A maturing capacity for their task on the part 
of the Councilmen; 
(2) An improved plan of representation; 
(3) A growing sense of unity between graduate ana 
undergraduate leaders of the Movement; and 
(4) An increasing consciousness by local Associations 
of participation in a nation-wide and world-wide 
Movement. 





Maturing Councilmen 


The advisability of forming a National Council 
of representatives of the seven field or regional 
councils was considered at a meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Field Council early in the aca- 
demic year 1921-22. The present scribe, then a 
senior in a mid-western college, was an attend- 
ing delegate and doubted the capacity of under- 
graduates to think in large enough terms, geo- 
graphically, to help direct the Movement in its 
national aspects. This opinion constituted a 
minority of one. In a few months he was at 
Yonkers, N. Y., assisting in the organization of 
the National Council. 

“Yonkers” was the first opportunity that most 
{ the council members had for becoming vividls 





conscious of the attitudes and viewpoints of 
“alien” sections of their own country. Opinions 
on a given subject were often quite diverse and 
equally passionate. The enormous size of our 
nation and its exceeding variety in cultural 
background became very, very real. But the 
possibility of mutual understanding was revealed 
also. In the Purpose Basis of Membership dis- 
cussion, for instance, no honest differences were 
denied or suppressed but finally integrated in a 
plan that several years of experience has since 
proved widely effective. 

Certain aspects of this first and of subsequent 
council meetings periodically revived the doubt 
expressed above. The councilmen sometimes 
failed to realize that they were not merely a 
gathering of individuals for personal inspiration 
but represented the Associations of whole areas, 
and corporately, of the whole nation. Sometimes 
it proved difficult for them to grasp the large 
special problems of area and national adminis- 
tration as opposed to the problems of a local 
campus Association. Nor was the ultimately in- 
timate relation between these two kinds of prob- 
lems always clear to them. There has been 
steady maturing, however, which manifested it- 
self unmistakably at 
Baffling issues of national scope were grasped in 
an amazing manner, 


Lake Forest in September. 


even by the newer members 
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of the Council, and dealt with understandingly. 
Representatives from a given area quickly per- 
ceived and concerned themselves with problems 
peculiar to other areas. The undergraduates 
were at ease in the presence of older heads, on 
oceasion differing with them courteously but 
candidly. All gratefully enjoyed the opportuni- 
ties offered for fellowship and devotional exer- 
cises but these were not allowed to encroach un- 
duly upon the less attractive functions of the 
gathering—the work of massing and interpret- 
ing facts, integrating differences by patient, alert 
discussion, and deciding on policies and _ pro- 
grams. The chairman, a graduate of June °25, 
presided with a combination of firmness and 
sympathetic alertness that set a new standard 
for the Council’s parliamentary procedure. The 
councilmen are learning their job: the Council is 
coming of age. 


New Plan of Representation 

The Council is now more representative. In- 
stead of only sixteen men (as at Yonkers) it 
consists of about eighty. This increased num- 
ber means that more campuses and types of col- 
leges have a man on the Council and that each 
field or region has a larger variety of representa- 
tion—undergraduates, faculty men, local secre- 
taries, traveling secretaries, etc. Gradually the 
Council was enlarged, chiefly by retaining expe- 
rienced councilmen as “alumni members.” At 
Lake Forest the number of representatives al- 
lowed each field was increased to five and addi- 
tional representation was allotted in proportion 
to the student population of the several areas. 
When the new constitution of the General 
Y. M. C. A. was adopted a year ago it provided 
for the recognition of this Council as an “aux- 
iliary assembly” of the new National Council of 
the General Movement. 


A Growing Sense of Unity 


The practice of working together has fostered 
the feeling of partnership between the under- 
graduate and secretarial leaders of the Student 
Christian Movement. This feeling existed in 
the early days and had been partly lost. In 
1877, and for some time after, the Movement 
was composed of several dozen Associations in 
adjacent states and employed only a few secre- 
taries. The supervisory or intercollegiate as- 
pects of the work were handled largely by under- 
graduates who frequently visited each other’s 
campuses. But the number of Associations grew 
to hundreds and the number of secretaries to 
scores. For these reasons and others, the prob- 
lems of supervision became increasingly complex 
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and were more and more left to full-time wor!:- 
ers who became experts in this service. It is 
quite conceivable that local undergraduate lead- 
ers might effect an excellent program of Chris- 
tian effort on their several campuses in which 
they would make wide use of the advantages ac- 
cruing from an intercollegiate organization with- 
out themselves having much knowledge of the 
intricate problems involved in such an agency. 
This is what occurred, but the consequent loss 
to the Movement gradually became clear. The 
council system grew up to provide a means, in 
the current complex situation, by which the un- 
dergraduate, volunteer, or “lay” leaders might 
share the responsibilities of all aspects of their 
Movement as they had at its beginning. These 
larger duties were assumed gradually as tney 
learned the ropes, first in state areas, then re- 
gional or field, and finally nationally. As might 
be expected, there was at first some consciousness 
of separateness between the students and the 
traveling secretaries. The Yonkers Council had 
hours together without the national staff of trav- 
eling student secretaries. The staff have now be- 
come full voting members of the Council and at 
Lake Forest even the suggestion that a certain 
question be voted on separately by students and 
secretaries was frowned on and overruled by the 
former. This Movement is as never before a 
student Movement but student has now a broader 
definition than undergraduate and there is an in- 
creased mutual understanding, confidence and 
willingness to learn from each other. The sense 
of separateness has gone. 


An Increasing Movement Consciousness 


The local Associations are increasingly acquir- 
ing a consciousness of membership in a nation- 
wide and world-wide group. Their participation 
in the larger problems of the Movement as rep- 
resented by the Council system would naturally 
foster this tendency. The Purpose Basis and the 
present superior INTERCOLLEGIAN have contrib- 
uted much to a wider and deeper national con- 
sciousness and both these owe much to the Coun- 
cil. Traveling secretaries and summer confer- 
ences continue the cementing influences they have 
always exerted. The greatest stroke ever made 
for Movement unity will be the National Con- 
vention to be held at Christmas-time, 1926, under 
the auspices of the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions. But it is always a “Movement with Pur- 
pose.” The general activities exist not only to 
enable the Movement to speak a national voice 
but always and chiefly to strengthen the work 
for Christ and his Way of Life on every co!- 
lege campus of the nation. 
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Student Ambassadors of Friendship 


to the 


Orient 


By U. G. Dubach 


DEAN OF MEN, OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Vo doubt next summer will see another group of student pilgrims 


bound on a similar venture of friendship. 


Any who are interested in be- 


coming part of such a group should communicate with a Field Secretary 


of the Association Movement. 


HE party consisted of eight students 
and the writer as leader. The students 
from the mainland came two each from 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Two Chinese Americans 
from Hawaii were the other members. Three of 
the students had just graduated, one had finished 
the junior year, and three the freshman year. 
Three were from technical colleges and the others 
from universities. 

Most of the party sailed from San Francisco, 
June 23, going by way of Hawan. Fortunately, 
the conference on race relations held in Henolulu 
was just beginning. During the brief stay there, 
while so finely entertained by the leaders of the 
University Y. M. C. A. and other friends, the 
party had opportunity to meet prominent lead- 
ers of both China and Japan, and to receive time- 
ly advice from James Yen, director of the mass 
education movement of China, and W. M. Vories, 
for a long time a leader in missionary education 
in Japan. 

The party remained with the ship as far as 
Shanghai. This gave us the privilege of short 
stops at Yokohama and Tokyo, Kobe and Osaki, 
and Nagasaki, and to enjoy the beautiful island 
sea route through Japan. These short visits in 
Japan seemed especially helpful as they afforded 
the opportunity to meet the Association secre- 
taries and leaders, and to see just a little of Japan 
before visiting China. In China most of the time 
Was spent at Shanghai and Pekin, with brief 
visits at several other points of interest. On the 
return trip the party traveled by way of Mukden, 
through Korea and the island route through 
Japan, stopping at the principal centers of inter- 
est. We returned directly from Yokohama _ to 
Victoria, B. C., arriving September 9. 

Many of the features of both countries which 
attract the attention of the average tourist, of 
course made an appeal to us. Wonderful temples 
of both lands were most interesting. The con- 
trast of marks of ancient civilization side by side 
With the most modern attracted us. The inten- 
sive use of all available soil was in marked con- 
trast to the big open spaces of our great west. 
The everlasting presence of soldiers in China 





gave cause of nervousness until we became accus- 
tomed to them. Lack ot space prevents the men- 
tion of a multiplicity of characteristics of the peo- 
ple and events of the trip which would be of 
interest. 

The principal attention of the party was cen- 
tered on China, because the group the preceding 
year had given all tneir time to Japan. Under 
the leadership of R. O. Magill, Student Sec- 
retary of the National Committee of China, 
a most helpful program had been prepared. 
For days we had the benefit of regular lectures 
on the vital issues of China. The lectures were 
given by such leaders as David Yui, General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. of China; Frank Lee, 
of Shanghai Baptist College; Mrs. Herman Lui, 
President of the W. C. T. U. of China. 

We visited the student headquarters in beth 
Shanghai and Pekin, the labor headquarters in 
Shanghai, leading industries controlled by Chin- 
ese, such as a great bank, a silk filiature, and 
the Commercial Press. The last mentioned is a 
thoroughly modern printing establishment both 
in working equipment and in conveniences to care 
for employees. We interviewed leaders in all 
lines of interest. For example, the party had a 
most pleasant visit with Dr. Tong Sheo Ye, ex- 
prime minister of the Republic, with the Chris- 
tian General Feng and many others. These same 
privileges were accorded in Japan during our 
brief stay in Tokyo, where we had interviews with 
the most prominent leaders in business, and en- 
joyed lectures by such men as Professor Abe of 
Waseda University, and Dr. Sceda, prominent in 
banking, education and government circles. 

The experiences mentioned, together with many 
others, made a profound impression on the mem- 
bers of the party. The time was peculiarly op- 
portune because all China was stirred by the wave 
of nationalism provcked by the May 30 incident 
and the resultant events. It gave the party the 
opportunity to see this great people in a move- 
ment having world-wide effects. All members of 
the party feel a deep obligation for the privilege 
of such a study. The student members expressed 
themselves somewhat as follows: “Our experi- 
ences are giving us the beginning of an interna- 
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tional mind. Our study of facts and conditions 
will make the interpretation of events and move- 
ments in the East much more intelligible. Our 
help take cl\ We see 


our own bigness and richness as a nation, and at 


contacts ay race prejudice. 


the same time see danger in any feeling of self- 


sufficiency on our part.” 


If, as leader of the party, the writer should at- 
tempt to point out the bases or factors on which 
the students reached their conclusions, he weuld 
emphasize the following: 

1. We had opportunity to see and visit inti- 


mately with the leaders of a great people with a 
great past undergoing a renaissance at once po- 
litical, economic, intellectual, social, and religicu 
There is no phase of their life but 
is stirred by change. 

2. We saw the practically unlimited natura! 
resources, Which, coupled with the huge popula- 
tion, will make it one of the greatest wor!d pow- 
ers when united under the right leadership. 

3. We were impressed by the conditions of the 
vast laboring multitude with practically no mar- 
gin of economic surplus, and hence unable to de- 
mand effectively the granting of its rights. We 
saw this laboring population organizing itself for 
the existing and coming contests. They were be- 
ginning a struggle at terrific costs to themselves, 
and of course full of dangers to others. 

1. The masses of the people cannot read or 
write. Despite this fact, there was evidence of 
unusual intelligence under existing conditions. 
The traditions, history, and philosophy of the na- 
tion seem to be trained into the people. 

5. In this connection, the prominent part 
played by the Youth of China forced itself on 
our attention. Our party was astonished to find 
the students of the middle schools discussing in- 
ternational problems with a knowledge, in many 
instances, superior to that of our own college 
students. It was interesting to find the students 
the center and medium of propaganda of China. 
They are helping educate and organize labor. 
They are telling the illiterate masses about their 
own rights and relations. The dangers of ex- 
tremes due to immaturity were apparent, but a 


in character. 
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sincerity and whole-hearted consecration to the 
country’s cause Was just as evident. 

6. We had lessons in respect for law. One il- 

lustration. While in Hangchow the party inter- 
viewed and was entertained at tea by the 
civil governor. During the party the governor 
through an interpreter said, “I had planned ‘to 
order wine for this meal but remembered the 
prohibition law of your great country and would 
not dare offend your law while entertaining a 
party of American students here.” Is this not 
a rather startling challenge? 
7. We were likewise challenged by their ideals 
of justice and the logic of their application. Dis- 
cussing the relations of China with other coun- 
tries with Dr. Tong, we defended the legality of 
the acts of foreign nations. In other words, 
treaty rights are the basis for most of the ag- 
gressions of foreign nations in China. All of 
this Dr. Tong admitted. When we then asked 
him what the Chinese desired, his answer was, 
“Just what you weuld desire under the same cir- 
cumstance—justice. The treaties you mentio! 
were for the most part forced upon us when i 
was impossible to resist. As Christian nations 
you should restore to us what is ours.” 

8. Over and over the Chinese told us they 
were not anti-Christian. We were impressed 
positively with the fact that they do not desire 
our denominationalism. They want Christianity 
free from western machinery and completely dis- 
connected from commerce and politics. 

9. At every point of contact the opportunity 
of the United States in China appealed to us. 
No other nation commands so completely the con- 
fidence of the people. They want and need the 
United States commercially. Most of all, thes 
need and deserve the help of the United States 
to strengthen the forces of morality. The help 
of educational movements, mainly from Christian 
forces in the United States, is making a profound 
impression. 

10. Finally, it was a great satisfaction to our 
group to see the Young Men’s Christian Assccia- 
tion showing itself in these fields to such fine ad- 
vantage. Our leaders, both in Japan and China, 
both native and American, are splendid men. 
They have entre to and the respect of all classes. 
In this time they are holding a strategic position. 

Evaluating the experiences of the summer, | 
would say no finer one could come to college men. 
We received such generous and genuine courtesy 
at the hands of our oriental hosts, as often to put 
our own actions at home to shame. We saw in 
them the same motives, the same desires, the 
same emotions as dominate our lives. We saw 
young men facing the same problems we are fac- 
ing. Finally, we were made to see more clearly 
that each of us is important to all the rest of the 
world, and that no conclusion can be right with- 
out due consideration to the rights of all. 
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EDITORIALS 


Prayer and the World Court 


h} UR Purpose sets the cultivation of prayer 
) at the very heart of our Movement. It 
is one of our central aims. It is to be a 
constant emphasis. A wholesome prac- 
tice is for each Association and each responsible 
member of it to check frequently to see if we are 
coming to a clearer understanding of prayer and 
a more faithful practice of it. If we wish really 
to carry out the Movement’s Purpose, we should 
not make plans and then ask God’s blessing upon 
them. Rather, our plans should grow out of our 
worship and intercession. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that some student 
officers seem a bit puzzled in attempting to re- 
late the World Court campaign to the Purpose 
and to the life of prayer in the Movement. There 
may be some danger that they will think of this 
campaign as an isolated activity, disconnected 
from a normal program. All who are thus be- 
wildered, however, should do some straight and 
clear thinking in this matter. The Association 
Movement is not justified in undertaking any ac- 
tivity not directly contributory to our Purpose or 
an undodgable consequence of it. The Council 
of Christian Associations voted for the Wor!d 
Court in the full belief that here was a practical 
issue in which, as Christian world citizens, we 
must participate. As the World Court campaign 
comes to a close it is timely that each Association 
should see that its values are conserved in the 
regular ongoing life of the Christian Association 
Movement in each college. This campaign has 
been launched across the nation because the Na- 
tional Council felt, having the Purpose that we 
do, no position is possible other than a wide- 
spread effort for world education in Christian 
terms. Each Council and Association should 
now check up to see that the fall campaign fits 
into the proper proportions in the total year’s 
work for the Purpose. 






INGENUITY IN PRAYER 

So the World Court campaign may be a new 
lesson in prayer. Real prayer is not achieved 
without pains. The simple, intuitive prayer life 
of children has been left behind by most students. 
“Prayer meant nothing to me in my early child- 
hood” says a current Atlantic Monthly article, 
“—it was pieces to be spoken without any 
personal connection.” The pilgrimage from that 
kind of prayer to prayer “in the name of Jesus” 
—that is, by a life dominated by his spirit and 
participating in his concerns—should not be 
thought of as simple. It involves learning to 
wield spiritual forces. Our views of prayer de- 
pend on our views of God: if God is a futile 





name, prayer means nothing; if God is for us a 
unifying creative Energy of Love at the center 
of the universe, then prayer is everything. 
Great discoveries await us all here—discoveries 
in the spirit comparable perhaps to recent dis- 
coveries in other fields of science. 

The efforts of most of us moderns to learn to 
pray in satisfying terms are clumsy and ignor- 
ant. The Student Associations are experiment 
stations in prayer. Too often they are not so 
regarded; the corporate prayer life of many As- 
sociations is limited to, “Se-and-So will leaa in 
prayer” at the opening of the weekly meeting. 
It is encouraging, therefore, to hear of ingenious 
experiments in prayer—Quiet Days; Periods of 
Silence; Retreats; Services of Intercession; Acts 
of Worship. Are we going to apply to the prob- 
lem and project of prayer the same ingenuity 
which has been so full of results in, say, the 
World Court campaign; How to Raise Money, or 
different Summer Groups? 


The Peril of Constitutions 


ELIGIOUS associations aim today at form- 
ing themselves in such a way as will com- 
bine the greatest possible inner cohesion, 
with the highest possible degree of exter- 

nal activity. Constitution, discipline, and every- 
thing that belongs to administration are brought 
to a perfection hitherto unknown. They attain 
their object, but just in proportion as they do so 
these centers of activity cease to work as living 

organizations, and come more and more to resem- 
ble perfected machines. Their inner life loses in 
richness and variety because the personalities of 
which they are composed must needs decay in 
character. (Albert Schweitzer, in The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization). 


Compulsion in Education 


HAT “the student must be active in his 
education and not a passive recipient of 
facts” is, according to Mr. Cowley whose 
article appears in this issue, the principle 
underlying the reform in curriculum urged by the 
Dartmouth Senior Committee and is the touch- 
stone by which to evaluate what has happened 
there since. The committee cannot be praised 
too highly for making this its principle, and the 
college, insofar as it endeavors to follow it. All 
over the country among students the feeling is in 
this one respect, at least, the same. The man 
who goes to a college or graduate school, if he is 
the kind of man who ought to be there, does not 
want to be a passive recipient, but desires above 
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all else to do some distinctly creative work. He 
wants to do something worthwhile in the field cf 
his interest. He does not want to be forced to 
write an essay on some stock subject along with 
three hundred fellow sufferers; he wants to write 
an essay that is unique, distinctive—one that 
may truly be called “my own.” The college stu- 
dent wants to be trained to be an artist, but he 
feels that the education in American colleges 
tends to make painters of board fences only; and 
so it is a healthy sign that he should be in revolt 
crying for more creative activity. 

A second principle stressed by the Senior Com- 
mittee is that education cannot be compelled and 
if it has to be there must be something wrong 
with the students admitted to the college. In 
stressing this the committee is voicing the opin- 
ion of educators as well as the live students 
everywhere. The editors of The Tower reply in 
true academic form that the student cannot be 
trusted to educate himself. But we retort, is it 
for the best interests of society that the student 
who can be trusted—the real student—should be 
held back because of the one who cannot? Is it 
not possible for a college to be so administered 
that those who can be trusted may be released 
from the paternalism that may be essential for 
those who cannot? We believe that it can be 
done and if the students continue to agitate a 
method will be found. On the other hand, we 
agree with the committee that if the percentage 
of students who cannot be trusted is so large, 
there must be something radically wrong with 
the system of admissions. There are entirely 
too many students coming to college without any 
purpose at all; many a man will admit that he 
came because his father sent him and his father 
sent him because Tom, Dick and Harry in the 
same town went and the father thought that a 
college education was a business asset. 

Finally, however, we desire to salute the ad- 
ministration of Dartmouth College for what we 
believe to be the longest step forward in the 
whole matter, namely that the college recognized 
the advisability of receiving the best student 
opinion on the subject and appointed The Senior 
Committee. One of the major difficulties in the 
path of any educational reform in the past has 
been that the faculty took the position in action 
if not in theory that the opinion of the students 
on the subject of what ought to be taught was of 
no value. “How can the student know what is 
best for later life? Of course, he’ll want only 
easy subjects” were frequent faculty complaints. 
Rather it is not that the student wants easy sub- 
jects, (the good student always admires the in- 
structor who makes him work) but he wants to 
eliminate those courses in which—be they easy 
or hard—he knows he is not getting anything. 
No one knows better than he, when he is adding 
to his own resources. On our own part, we can- 
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not urge too strongly that faculties in colleges 
and graduate schools allow the 
voice in the determination of educational policy. 
It need be said, further, although it ought not to 
be, that nowhere should the voice of the student 
be listened to with more seriousness than in our 
avowedly Christian institutions of learning. Re- 
ligion, above all, cannot be compelled and one of 
the reasons our denominational institutions have 
on the whole failed to achieve the place they 
might have, is because they perhaps more than 
the other colleges have turned a deaf ear toward 
student opinion. This at least is evident from 
student discussions in recent conferences. That 
this is true in our seminaries as well as in our 
colleges was evident from the discussion at the 
Inter-Seminary Conference last year. Let us 
hope that educational institutions the country 
over will be quick to follow the splendid example 
that has been set by President Hopkins and his 
Dartmouth colleagues. 


students more 


What Is an Interdenominational Movement? 


HAT are the marks of an interdenomina- 
tional movement? The Evanston Con- 
ference, as well as other recent experi- 
ments in interdenominational cooperation, 
make this a pertinent question. 

Occasionally one hears the student Associations 
described as an undenominational movement. This 
designation usually rests on the assumption that 
a movement cannot be interdenominational unless 
it has been created and is controlled both locally 
and nationally by bodies officially representative 
of the churches. This position is taken because 
of a conviction that loyalty to the Church and the 
Kingdom enterprise of Jesus is best built uy, 
through agencies organically a part of the 
Church’s denominational and interdenominationa! 
life. 

That an organization so created and controlled 
is interdenominational cannot be doubted. That 
such interdenominational agencies have a large 
place in the growing interdenominational life of 
the Church is equally certain. 


We may well inquire, however, as to whether 
this test is fundamental enough to warrant re- 
garding as undenominational movements differ- 
ently created and controlled but in other re- 
spects possessing the characteristics that should 
distinguish an interdenominational movement. 
If this definition of an interdenominational move- 
ment were to be generally accepted, then the 
Christian Associations would be the first to say 
that their history, interdenominational philoso- 
phy and practice, would be all against their 
being interdenominational in this sense. 

In such an event some more positive and ac- 
curate term than undenominational would have 
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to be found to express the rich and intricate in- 
terplay of life between the Christian Associations 
and all the present “denominations” and “confes- 
sions’ of the Christian Church. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Associations could be undeno- 
minational without either abandoning their Pur- 
pose or becoming merely another sect in an over- 
crowded Christendom. 


While our Christian Associations are indigen- 
ously created and controlled fellowships of Chris- 
tian students, local and national, they are yet 
distinguished by characteristics which would seem 
to be of fundamental importance in any interde- 
nominational movement. Their membership is 
made up of students affiliated by membership o1 
preference with all the Protestant denominations 
and with the other major “Confessions” of the 
Christian Church. Membership built around 
loyalty to a Purpose such as the student Move- 
ment’s would seem to have in it wide possibili- 
ties for interdenominational inclusiveness. The 
student Movement is pledged to the realization of 
a Purpose that explicitly lays upon it heavy obli- 
gations for relating students in countless ways to 
membership, service and ministry of the Church 
at home and abroad. Because of its Purpose and 
itis widely representative character it is in a posi- 
tion to give students an experience in the larger 
life of the Church Universal that will make them 
the great forces for church unity within the life 
of the denominations. 


The leadership of our student Associations is 
today, as in the past, almost wholly in the hands 
of students affiliated by membership or preference 
with the churches. This in itself is one of the 
largest guarantees for the Church loyalty and in- 
terdenominational effectiveness of the Christian 
Associations. 

Through its leadership the Movement has been 
and is today cne of the most important determin- 
ing influences in the decision made by thousands 
of men and women students for the various minis- 
tries of the Church at home and abroad. Because 
the Movement’s Purpose has magnified persona! 
devotion to Jesus Christ and experimentation in 
the application of his spirit to every realm of 
personal, social, industrial and international life, 
the Movement has had great freedom in pioneer- 
ing in many new realms of interdenominational 
thinking and action. 


Most important of all has been the power of 
the Movement in its program of evangelism so to 
present the claims of Christ to students that 
thousands who could not have been reached on « 
denominational basis have been led into new or 
deepened Christian experience and have thus been 
prepared for a service cf power in the Church. 


These suggestions are merely hints as to what 
might be some of the fundamental marks of an in- 
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terdenominational movement. It is surely signifi- 
cant that in the preparation for the Evanston Con- 
ference the committee in charge tended to become 
more and more an interdenominational movement 
in the sense in which our student Movements are 
interdenominational. 


Perhaps we would be helped forward in some 
of our problems if we were to think together 
more frequently regarding the characteristics of 
any movement that can effectively serve as an in- 
terdenominational movement in campus life today. 


Is Football a Sport? 


PPARENTLY the highest authorities— 
that is, distinguished players them- 
selves—confirm the cpinion that inter- 
collegiate football is pretty dull busi- 

ness for the players. Now it is further stated 

in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the audience really suffers more than 
do the players. It is said that it isn’t even fun 
for the spectators. The exaggerated importance 
of the contests, the peculiar emphasis on victory, 
makes the whole affair more painful than pleas- 
urable for the eager partisans on both sides. In 
short, this particular activity is no longer 

“sport” for anybody. Well, what is the answer? 
Just as long as hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple will pay well for the privilege of suffering, 
it is hardly to be expected that the game will 
be abandoned. For the moment we may just as 
well settle back upon the policy of minimizing the 

acknowledged evils as much as possible, particu- 
larly giving attention to the character qualifica- 

tions of coaches. But perhaps there may come 
relief from other games. The development of 
soccer and lacrosse may help to deflect attention 
somewhat and get more people playing. Perhaps, 
also, American ingenuity may invent other games 
that will stand up against these. Basketball was 
the invention of a man who is now living. The 
gladiatorial element in football has an appeal that 
keeps it in advance of all competitors here, but 
other nations seem to prefer games where speed 
and skill count primarily. A little judicious ele- 
vation of the social standing of some other games 
might help, too. It seems rather hard that our 
evaluation of sports should depend so obsequious- 
ly upon the daily papers. Who can tell?—per- 
haps the advent cf professional football may dull 
the edge of enthusiasm for college teams a little. 

It is quite possible that the indirect attack may 
be the best after all. Once we can get the major- 
ity of students more interested in playing games 
themselves than in watching others play, the 
whole problem will take care of itself. With 
new generation of spectators, then, our difficul- 

ties might be solved. 
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Correspondence 


Experimentation in Prayer 
THE LETTER from a Student: 

I told you in our last group meeting at Estes 
Park, that we were going to try a morning prayer 
group. We have started it, but it is not growing. 

So far our efforts are in vain. I finda great 
tendency among the students to be doubting the 
value of prayer, to think it a waste of time. But 
I personally have settled that question; I realize 
the value of prayer. How can I tell other stu- 
dents and make them realize it? 

THE ANSWER from a Secretary: 

Your experimentation with a prayer group is 
interesting. lam afraid your conditions may be 
such that there is a geod deal of static. 
up against these questions: 


Check 


1. Is every member of the group wholly sin- 
cere, even to the point of daring to discover that 
prayer does not work, that man cannot cooperate 
with God to get His will done? You cannot insist 
on a ‘yes’ in the laboratory and hope to know 
truth. 

2. Are your prayers pointed toward concrete, 
definite things? You cannot mix chemicals at 
random in a laboratory experiment and hope to 
get definite results. Maybe the first step is not 
out on the campus but in the hearts of the group. 
Then that is the first thing to pray for, though we 
must not be selfishly un-Christian in our praying. 
Prayer for ourselves must be for others. 

3. Have you tried to pray for impossible 
things ?—things you cannot or dare not expect to 
attain by your own efforts? If there is prayer- 
power as there is electric power, we can know it 
best as we harness it. Will love-energy light dark 
hearts as electricity does the streets?—and will i’ 
override huge obstacles as the electric train does 
the mountain? We can know by trying. 

1. Are you sure your prayers are in full ac- 
cord with the known will of God as revealed by 
Jesus? Does the group know Jesus well enough 
so that they can pray for certain things without 
the necessity of adding “If it be Thy will?” It 
is only in that realm that objective prayer, prayer 
as a tool to work with, can be tested. 

5. Do you all have enough of love in your 
hearts so that your prayers for others are just a 
part of your work for others?—love that will 
drive you to do your utmost in selfless service, 
love that will surely seize the ‘plus’ of prayer if 
it is there to be grasped. 

6. Do you allow enough of time so that you 
can shake off the pressure of other concerns and 
unhurriedly seek not only to tell God what you 


want, but to tune to his desires, to sense his pres- 
ence, and to tap his store house of love? 

7. Is the group able to forget numbers, and to 
know that two or three plus God are enough in a 
righteous cause? 


Doing the Impossible! 
TO THE EDITOR: 

The by-products of the week-end World Court 
conferences have been more significant than thx 
World Court itself. 
of most 
south. 

The outstanding World Court conferences held 
throughout the south were: the Virginia con- 
ference at Lynchburg; the North Carolina con- 
ference at Duke University; the Tennessee con- 
ference at Chattanooga; the four-state conference 
(Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Florida) 
held at Atlanta. The total number of delegates 
attending was approximately eight hundred men 
and women students. Of this number a litt! 
more than twenty-five per cent were from the 
colored institutions of the states mentioned. 

In all of these gatherings one experienced a 
fellowship feeling seldom met in the every day 
world. Before and after meetings and in the pub- 
lic discussions the attitudes of the two races ex- 
hibited the utmost good will and respect for each 
other. One observer said: “The white students 
at Atlanta acted and talked and reasoned with 
their colored college comrades as if that were th 
ordinary thing of their every day lives.” How 
shall we account for the “overflowing optimism” 
that these nearly one thousand student leaders, 
leaders of the Church and the State tomorrow, 
white and colored, exhibited? The methods of 
the students for these experiments were simple. 
They were: they not only talked but they acted 
co-operation; they built their programs from the 
very start upon the thinking and best judgment 
of both races. 


This has certainly been tru 
such conferences held throughout 


The leaders of the two groups agreed that they 
would work together in the spirit of Jesus in the 
execution of their programs, all the while recog- 
nizing certain obstacles and customs contrary to 
the spirit of Him, which obstacles they for the 
moment are unable to overcome. 

There were those who said white and colored 
students of the south could not meet in such a 
fashion without “grave consequences.” And more 
than that they said: “It is impossible.” But it 
has been done. 

WILLIAM C. CRAVER, 


After reading this letter turn to the poem on the last 
page and find the problem—Editor. 
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Books of the Month 


COLLEGE. By John Palmer Gavit. Harcourt, 


Brace. $2. 


This book is the best cn college life that I know 
about. Written by a competent ob- 
server of singular breadth and sympathetic un- 
derstanding, it is valuable in suggestiveness alike 
for parents, students, and educators. 

Mr. Gavit has studied college life at first hand 
on Many campuses (accompanied by his wife), 
and his statements are set in a rich context of 
detail. “My expedition has been, so 
know, unique in this: whereas many 
infinitely better qualified than | 
have investigated colleges all and sundry, | am, 
I think, the only layman who ever went about 
among colleges (upward of thirty), living at or 
very near each, for a pericd varying from a day 
or two to five weeks; seeing the wheels go round, 
so far as might be, from inside. I have tried to 
see the human No one 
can study the chapter headings without his curi- 
osity being stimulated. I enumerate a few: 
What Do You Expect of College; Keys to The 
Treasure House; The Course in Sportsmanship; 
College Women and Marriage; The College Pol- 
What? The other topics are as sugges- 
tive and make it apparent that the author has 
tried to see the “human side” of education. His 
point of view may be seen in these words: “The 
education needed in the days before us is an edu- 
cation calculated to fit men to live together, to 
work together and to understand themselves and 
each other and their diverse individual, mutua!, 
and common problems as they arise in the in- 
tricate, incessant interplay of life; to understand 
and utilize, too, the environment in which that 
life must be lived. ... The aim of education 
all along the line, and unceasing from the 
cradle to the grave, will be to train thinkers who 
do; doers who think. The two kinds of activity 
cannot be separated without disaster. The 
thinker who knows nothing of doing is no guide 
for any one; the doer who has not learned to 
think is no safer.” 

The book has unusually valuable material for 
discussion groups. For example, in the chapter, 


sensible, 


concrete 
far as | 


other persons 


side of this business.” 


ishes- 


What Do You Expect of College? Mr. Gavit 
enumerates the reasons for going to college 


which he has gathered from parents, students, 
and educators. It is an amazing list. 

“From The Student’s Point of View” is a rich 
chapter, likewise “Extra-curriculum Activities.” 
The power of family influence in college life is 
graphically shown. Mr. Gavit has a formula as 
to comparative influences on students for which 
he does not claim mathematical accuracy, but for 


the substantial correctness of which he makes a 
strong case. Here it is: “In the totality of ed- 
ucational result in the average college graduates 
there is attributable to the college, five per cent; 
to the home school, twenty per cent; to the home, 
seventy-five per cent.” 

My allotted space is gone. Let me simply say 
in conclusion that one will find in this book a 
wise and stimulating discussion of scholarship, 
athletics, fraternities, student government, co- 
education, teachers, and many other phases of 
college life. The purpose of this brief review is 
to send the reader to the book itself. 

Urbana, II. JAMES C. BAKER. 


PAUL OF TARSUS. By T. R. 

Doran. $2. 

“Paul of Tarsus” is not a biography but a por- 
trait. It reveals that same amazing breadth and 
intimacy of acquaintance with the civilization 
and intellectual life of the Mediterranean World 
at the beginning of the Christian era that one 
has already learned to associate with Dr. Glover 
in “Progress in Religion” and “The Conflict of 
Religions.” 

It is perfectly true that personality is not a 
segregated and isolated entity and that a genius 
like Paul cannot be understood apart from the 
social traditions and environment of his times. 
But the very thoroughness and vividness with 
which Dr. Glover paints the 
somewhat the distinctness and vitality of his sub- 
ject. He is aware of this danger but does not 
succeed in avoiding it. As a portrait “Paul of 
Tarsus” is not as successful as “The Jesus of 
History” but as a study of the forces that mould 
personality it is most impressive. So much so, 
in fact, that one hopes Dr. Glover may some day 
publish a study entitled “Jesus of Nazareth” in 
which he will describe some of the forces that 
contributed to the development of our Lord’s per- 
sonality. 


Glover. 


b 


milieu obscures 


The chapters on “Tarsus” and “The Prepara- 
tion of the Gospel” are Dr. Glover at his best. 
He possesses the magic art of telescoping the cen- 
turies and introducing his readers at first hand 
to a contemporaneous and living “ancient world.” 

Any one who is eager to understand more per- 
fectly the man Paul will wish to read this bcok. 
But if one’s experience with Pauline bibliography 
is slight I would suggest that he first read Dodd’s 
“The Meaning of Paul for Today’* This is an 
interpretation of Paul’s philosophy of life in mod- 
ern terms and forms an admirable introduction 
to Dr. Glover’s study of his character in its own 
first century setting, 

FRANCIS P. MILLER 


*Doran, 1.50. 
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MISSIONS AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
labus of Questions 
The Inquiry. 


A Syl- 
for use by Discussion 


Classes. 75 cents. 


Ever since the Quadrennial S. V. M. Conver- 
tion at Indianapolis there has been a demand for 
a book that would show the relation between 
missions and world problems. This volume aims 
to develop thought on the relation of missions 
to race, migration, world health, social reform, 
western economics, peace, and world outlook. 
Each chapter consists of a syllabus of questions 
followed by suggestive pertinent quotations after 
the manner of “International Problems and the 
Christian Way of Life.” It is especially suited 
to student grcups because it deals with one of 
the questions most frequently asked by students 
concerning missions. Every intelligent church 
member should consider the bearing of the 
Church’s greatest enterprise on present day in- 
ternational issues; and those who are not con- 
nected with organized Christianity may wish to 
evaluate foreign missions as a world force. Con- 
clusions are not forced on one in this volume; in 
fact, some will doubtless wish that more positive 
indication of solutions had been given. From 
the very nature of the aim of the book the more 
narrowly evangelistic aspect of Christian mis- 
sions does not find prominent treatment. 


D. J. FLEMING. 
Union Theol. Sem. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES 
Margaret Wrong. 


IN EUROPE. 


Association Press. 


By 


75 cents. 


Is European civilization dying from the 
wounds which the great war inflicted upon her 
civilization and from the sins in her civilization 
which the great war revealed? Or is she grad- 
ually convalescing from a struggle which was 
after all incidental in the long history cf her 
many conflicts? There are many conflicting an- 
swers to this question. All the lords of finance 
seem to be agreed that Europe is convalescing 
because business is quite obviously “picking up.” 
They do not always see at what price in human 
values the industrial machinery of Europe has 
been put into action again. Profounder spirits 
still speak of the decadence of European civiliza- 
tion but sometimes inclined to feel that 
these pessimists are disccunting hopeful develop- 
ments of recent years which do not agree with 
hypotheses conceived in the winter of Europe’s 
discontent. All those who would like really to 
know Europe must be wary of the optimists who 
have hopes because they have so many illusions 
and the pessimists who have throttled their hopes 
with their i'lusions. 

It is the virtue of Miss Wrong’s book on 
Kurope that she has no illusions and yet is net 
without hope. She sees the whole of Europe’s 
chaotic life, the stubborn race prejudices, the re- 


one is 
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vival of a nationalism that is fiercer than ancien 
tribalism, the old hatreds aggravated by new 
grievances and the impotence of formal religio 
to meet the spiritual problems of the continent. 
She sees all of this and yet she has hope. On 
is inclined to believe that the source of Miss 
Wrong’s hope is not only the spiritual perspec- 
tive from which she surveys the scene but also 
her gift and her particular opportunity of seeing 
the individual in the crowd. ‘Through the page; 
ot her record walk ruined noblemen and aspiring 
students, pathetic symbols of yesterday and mar- 
tyrs of the ideal of brotherhocd. It is easy to 
lose faith in crowds; but there is something i: 
the soul of the individual, once you know him, 
that always inspires respect and _ confidence. 
That is why Miss Wrong, fresh frem her con- 
tacts with all the idealists, young and old, who 
are trying to build a cooperative commonwealt! 
of Europe on the ruins of fratricidal national- 
ism, has hopes that European civilization wi! 
convalesce and live. 


Detroit, Mich. 


An Athlete’s Prayer 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Some Intercollegian readers have been interested it 
discussions from time to time on “Shall We Pray fo 
Athletic Victory?” In what sense were the Praying 
Colonels right? Frank Olmstead, Secretary of the As- 


sociation at Colorado School of Mines, embodies his re- 
cent thoughts about prayer in this athlete’s prayer. 


VOD, our Father, we pray for help that from 
G these marvelous bodies of ours we may drau 
a maximum of power, of speed and of accuracy, 
that in so doing we may approach that perfee- 
tion which all nature shows Thou dost rejoice in. 
Save us from the sin of doing less than our best. 

Free our live S from domination by appetites 
and passions that are indeed normal parts of o 
animal natures, but that tend when uncontrolled 
to check those higher capacities that are th 
measure of our manhood and the true release of 
reserve strength. 

We would pray too that we may be free fro: 
conceit and arrogance and pride —those insidit Us 
and deadly sins that cut our power because they 
drive Thy spirit from our lives. 

Free us from hatred, our Father, from hatre 
and contempt for those our opponents who ar 
also Thy sons; that we may have “the stars | 
their courses” working with us, since thus we w 
not be opposing Thy Christ-revealed will of a 
kingdom of love on earth. 

Then, oh Father, as surely as 
night, Thou wilt enable us to go into the gan 
without worry or fear, tuned to do our utmes! 
knowing that if we win thou canst enable th: 
other team to gain thereby; and if we lose, the: 
will be for us not deep hurt, but a sense of 
achievement in a game well played. 

We ask it in the name of him who revealed to 
us the “abundant life” as Thy will—in the 
of Jesus, our Lord and Master. Amen. 
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The Association Movement in the South 


TRENDS 

inte tendencies in student Asso- 

ciation work in the south have 
impressed me: The _ trend toward 
unity, the forum movement, the new 
approach to the Bible, and the per- 
sonal application of the principles of 
Jesus. 

It may be too early to emphasize 
the tendency toward unity, for there 
is indeed some indication of a ten- 
dency in another direction, but it is 
significant that at least one state in 
the south has been planning for a 
united student conference of the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and the Life Serv- 
ice groups. As students see more 
and more the interrelation and inter- 
dependence of all phases of Christian 
work, they are more and more apt to 
simplify their organization and put 
more effort into trying to change the 
lives of their fellow men. 

The forum idea is steadily growing. 
The Nashville Student Forum is an 
example. Started originally to study 
and discuss the interracial question, 
its purpose has been broadened until 
it now discusses any topics related to 
the application of Christian principles 
to modern life. Students from five 
colored colleges and about four white 
participating. The 
group has grown from about thirty 
to nearly ninety. No formality of 
membership was observed during the 
first two years,—all college students 
being welcome to come and take part 
in the discussions. Frankness in dis- 
cussing the most “inflammatory” 
subjects, seemed to be the distinctive 
feature of the group. Other groups 
like this are meeting in a number of 
places in the south. Students are 
beginning to think of solving the knot- 
tiest problems of the world in terms 
of the principles of Jesus. 

“What would He do about it 
seems to characterize the basis of the 
approach to the Bible. Students are 
trying to make Jesus a twentieth cen- 
tury reality, asking themselves, 
“What if it were today?” “What 
would Jesus do if He were to appear 
Birmingham to begin 
ministry like that in 
Blue Ridge Student 
spent nearly its entire 
time in a careful 
the implications of the 
mon on the Mount in modern life. 
The fearless way in which these stu- 
dents faced the most difficult problems 
of Christian living heartening 
and encouraging. This sort of thing 

happening with increasing fre- 
quency in colleges of the south. It 
might be interesting to note, in pass- 


colleges are 


9 


in Chicago or 
another 
Galilee = 


Confere nee 


public 

The 
Bible study con- 
sideration of 
Se 


Was 


ing, that such an emphasis rather 
leaves out of account the controver- 
sies which are disturbing our churches 
today. Can it be that there is an ap- 
proach to the reality of religious life 
which does not necessitate taking a 
stand on these vexed questions of 
fundamentalism and modernism? 

All of this would be of little value 
if it were not producing new stand- 
ards for evaluating conduct. Our 
students are still puzzling over just 
how far to go. How far would Jesus 
go if he were here? 

If one were to try to state in words 
the conclusions toward which students 
are coming in this process of thinking, 
the results would probably be some- 
what as follows: 

1. A Christian will choose his life work 
without regard for the sacrifice which it en- 
tails, on the basis of his own ability with the 
suidance of God, and on the basis of the need 
and opportunity for service. 

2. A Christian will regard his own time 
and money as means by which he can serve 
his fellow men better, and never simply as a 
means of gratifying his own desires. 

A Christian will act toward other people, 
irrespective of their race, wealth or culture, 
as thovch they were his own brothers and 
sisters, and in accordance literally with Jesus’ 
principle of love. 

4. A Christian will strive to secure a social 
order in the industrial, community and inter- 
national realm, which will mean the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

5. A Christian cannot countenance or par- 
ticipate In organized slaughter of his fellow- 
men, whether that be cal'ed mob violence, war, 
or by any otler name. 

Students are not all agreeing to the 
same things, and happily they are not 
phrasing their standards of conduct 


in the same words, but the above 
represents the issues that they are 
facing, and the general conclusions 


at which some of them are arriving. 
These movements are still too young 
to dare a prophecy as to where they 
will lead us. But they are going on 
in the faith that a sincere examina- 
tion of the Way of Jesus must even- 
tually lead them to the right solution 
of all problems and difficulties. 
ERNEST L. ACKLEY. 
Lynchburg College °24. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
THE CHURCHES 


bers Student Christian Associa- 
tions and the Blue Ridge confer- 
ences make their own distinct con- 


tribution to the churches of the south. 
Senator W. R. Webb of Tennessee, 
while teaching a class of students in 
the Blue Ridge Conference, made this 
remark: “This is the greatest thing 
in the south.” Blue Ridge is a great 
inspirational training camp for Chris- 
tian students of our denominations 
and the plans and program of Chris- 
tian work developed in the confer- 
ence are to be carried back to the 
local Associations throughout all the 
southland. 


Bible Study. Great emphasis is 
placed on the study of the Bible. 
Groups of students in the colleges 


meet at regular intervals for the 
study of the Bible and a discussion 
of great Bible truths as applied to 
every day life. Anyone who has had 
the pleasure of being in one of these 
groups knows the value of such work. 
Many students form habits of Bible 
study which follow them through 
life. Many are led to accept Jesus 
Christ as personal Savior and Lord. 
Many are led to adopt the principles 
of Jesus as the guiding principles of 
life. 

Study of World Problems. Stu 
dents everywhere are deeply inter- 
ested in the study of world problems. 
The conditions of men and women 
and children throughout the world 
are challenging the thought of our 
students. We are becoming pro- 
foundly interested in what the people 
are thinking and how the people are 


living. We are studying Christianity 
as related to the needs of people 
throughout the whole world. This 


study is leading to missionary activ- 
ity through our own Boards. It is 
of immense value to the Church to 
have our students while in college 
profoundly interested in the study of 
world conditions. 

Christian Activities. The Student 
Associations have always put empha- 


sis on student activities. “Faith 
without works is dead.” The Chris- 
tian Associations have always 


““ 


preached “show your faith by your 
works.” In many institutions certain 
lines of Christian work for the bet- 
terment of the community are car- 
ried on by the students. Special ef- 


fort is being made to reach fellow 
students and lead them to Jesus 
Christ. 

Christian Life Service. Many of 


the men who -are preaching the Gos- 
pel to-day and doing the missionary 
work of the churches received their 
call in the student Christian Associ- 
ations. Special effort has always 
been made in building the Blue 
Ridge student conference program to 
set forth in manly and heroic terms 
the challenge of the great Christian 
claims, such as the ministry and the 
needs of the mission fields. Hundreds 
of the strongest students in the south 
have heard the call and have an- 
swered it. They are not only preach- 
ing in the pulpits throughout the 
south but they have gone out to 
nearly all parts of the world—not 
only to carry the message of Jesus 
but to live according to his teachings. 
This contribution cannot be fully es- 
timated. The churches in the south 
are stronger and better able to meet 
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the needs of the people to-day be- 
cause of the men who have gotten 
their vision of Christ and his service 
at Blue Ridge. 

Great Christian Leaders. The 
Christian Associations are in position 
to bring to the students the greatest 
Christian leaders of all denomina- 


tions. This fact makes it possible to 
build up in the Blue Ridge Confer- 
ence a very strong program. Stu- 


dents of one denomination hear the 
message of the great leaders of 
other denominations. In this way 
one is able to gain new strength and 
to form something of his esti- 
mate of the influence of Christianity 
throughout the world. For this rea- 
students look forward to 
the great Blue Ridge program as the 
outstanding opportunity of the entire 
year. Men very nearly all over the 
world, representing nearly all of the 
evangelical bodies of the world come 
with their messages and make their 
intellectual and _ spiritual contribu- 
tion. 

Interdenominational Fellowshi p 
and Cooperation. Students are learn- 
ing the richness of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship and the very great 
value of cooperation in Christian 
work. When we face the Christian 
task of the whole world we must face 
it in an unbroken battle line although 
we may be in separate battalions. 
All these battalions must form an 
unbroken front under the great Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The Student Christian Associations 
and the Blue Ridge Conference are 
drawing Christian students closer to- 
gether for Christianity’s world task. 

C. G. HOUNSHELL. 
Candidate Board of Mis- 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
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THE STUDENT Y. M. C. A. 
AND THE INTERRACIAL 
COMMISSION 


apne fact that in the south white 
and colored people have lived side 
by side since the beginning of slavery 
and that during this time the legal 
relationship between these two races 
has undergone a revolutionary change, 
has naturally resulted in the estab- 
lishment of certain customs and tradi- 
tions. such intimate 
and personal nature and of such long 
standing that by a large 
our citizenship they are considered 
practically unchangeable. It is al 


These are of 


section of 


ways true that a tradition becomes 
more powerful and more static with 
age. 


The world war and the participa- 
tion in it by white and colored soldier 
from the south, the return of these 
soldiers from Europe and the result- 
ant shake-up of many old 
and traditions, have raised 


custom 
with the 








people of the south, both white and 
colored, the question whether some 
change in this relationship ought not 
for the sake of the good of both 
races and for the sake of our civiliza- 
tion as a whole be restudied with a 
view to possible readjustment. 

Prior to the war, however, under 
the leadership of Willis D. Weather- 
ford as student secretary for the Re- 
gion, many students engaged 
in business and_ professions—had 
made studies of the race situation. 
Some of the more liberal and careful 
thinkers of the south found these for- 
mer students, together with other 
Christian men and women, ready to 
give attention to this problem at the 
close of the war. The Interracial 
Commission, at first sponsored by the 
National War Work Council and now 
by the National Council of the Assv- 
ciations, has had marvelous success 
in bringing about a_ better under- 
standing between the two races even 
among the older generation. The 
Student Associations also, ever since 
the time when Dr. Weatherford 
promoted the study of this question, 
have to a greater or lesser degree 
given attention to this problem. 

After the Indianapolis Student 
Volunteer Convention much interest 
was evident in individuals and Stu- 
dent Associations in the south, and 
attempts to establish study classes 
and forums were made, with varying 
results. In no case has any serious 
difficulty arisen because of the fact 
that white students were not only 
studying but actually making new 
and formerly untried experiments in 
study and practice. 


now 


The Interracial Commission has co- 
operated most heartily in bringing to 
the attention of the Student Depart- 
ment speakers both white and colored 
who might be used in the colleges, 
and in encouraging the experiments 
undertaken by the Associations. The 
staff of secretaries of the Interracial 
Commission have individually and ss 
a group constantly responded to calls 
made upon them by the student As- 
sociations for help both in confer- 
ences and on local campuses in bring- 
ing about a better interracial under- 


standing. The Student Department 
has appointed an undergraduate as 
a full member of the Interracial 


Commission at the 
Commission. <A 
will be 
been 


request of this 
study course, which 
available January Ist. has 
yrepared jointly by the Inter- 
Commission and the Student 
Department. 
While the 
has for its 


racial 


Interracial Commission 
responsibility the entire 
field of interracial relations, the Com- 
mission seems to have felt all along 
that there was greater hope of get- 
ting actual experimentation done 
among students than among the older 
people. I think it can be truthfully 
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said about the Interracial Commis. 
sion that its policy is to work in th 
student field only through the Stu 
dent Young Men’s and Young Wo 
men’s Christian Associations, becaus 
of the fact that these two organiza 
tions are actually continuously on t} 
ground and are able to follow up un- 
der close observation any experiment 
that may be begun. 

J. W. BERGTHOLD. 
Atlanta. 


THE COUNCIL SYSTEM 
6 le formation and growth of the 

Council System in the = sout 
pointed to a new day for Chri 
work among southern 
dents. The first Council met at At 
lanta, Ga., Dec. 17-18, 1920. Thirty 
students and secretaries representing 
the whole south sat together for t 
days in conference. Here was tl 
beginning of real cooperation betwee 
students, faculty members, alum 
and employed secretaries. Here wa 
the initiation of a method which may 
yet put student Christian work wher 


college tu 


it really belongs—before the stu- 
dents themselves. 

A few student leaders, with 
number of secretaries, saw the sig- 


nificance of the Council and throug! 
their leadership the system took root 
and now it is a permanent feature. 
At first a number of students, secre- 
taries and faculty men were cautious 
for fear this new creature would put 
too much power in untried hands, 
but the fine spirit of deliberation and 
constructive thinking which resulted 
has dispelled this fear for many 
The Regional Council has made great 
progress. The State Council move- 
ment has been less successful, but 
wherever the secretarial leaders of 

state have dared believe in their stu 
dent leaders enough, there has arise! 
a State Council of merit. 

The Council system has pointed the 
way for many local student Asso« 
tions and has given a challenge 
other departments of the Movement 
in that it has underscored the ques 
tion: Whois the Y. M.C. A? Stu- 
dent secretaries have asked then 
selves, Is ours a student Associatiol 
or only a_ secretarial proposition? 
Evidence points to the fact that 
where there is an Association whic! 
seeks to develop student initiative 
and control, that Association is sup 
porting the Council System. 

The Council organization 
a great part in producing outsta) 
ing student leaders of whom 
south is justly proud. Every sec 
tary in the south hopes for more m 


+ 


has | 


like Williams, Carter, Roy, Kest 
Smith, Alexander, Thomas and ot 
ers. 


KARL ZERFOSS 
Washington and Lee. 
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Working With The Churches 


Practical Reports of Just How It Is Being Done 


The University of Cincinnati 
: io university is 
having ideal relations with the 
community life. Its cooperation with 
the various churches in augmenting 
the interest of college students in 
church work forms one of the most 
important phases of its program. 

Possibly one of the most construc 
tive parts of this work has been the 
arrangement, by the men’s Associa- 
tion, for weekly visits of the minis- 
ters of local churches to the frater- 
nity houses and _ dormitories. An 
open forum is held. The ministers 
make no attempt at denominational- 
ism; their talks are of a general re- 
ligious type and the discussions are 
interesting and instructive. As one 
fraternity member said: “We all 
thrashed out more religion on meet- 
ing nights than we ever got in twen- 
ty years of church.” 

These open meetings have led to 
marked increase in the young peo- 
ple’s societies of the churches in the 
university vicinity. We find in a 
church that has recently started a 
young people’s society a group of 
eighty, of which sixty-five per cent 
are college students. 

The university Association conducts 
each month an All-University Serv- 
ice. These are held in the various 
churches contiguous to the campus. 
These are helpful in introducing stu- 
dents to the churches of various de- 
nominations and it is always easier 
for them to attend shat church after 
such an introduction. 

The Association also gives the 
church much assistance by preparing 
lists of various students who have 
expressed preferences for the various 
denominations. 

At present the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion is in the midst of another go- 
to-church campaign and from all in- 
dications will have as successful a 
year as the previous one. 

Arrangements are under way for 
a cooperative effort with the pastors 
of the different denominations to in- 
vite a team of workers on the campus 
to promote a period of life work re- 
cruiting under the interdenomination- 
al boards of education, the local 
churches and the Association. 

ALBERT MAYER. 


fortunate in 


Univ. of Cinn. 


University of Missouri 


f inet “Hi-Y” Clubs have their ses- 
sions in the various churches of 


Columbia. The supper meetings are 


in Different Communities 


served by the ladies of the churches. 
The Hi-Y Father and Son Banquet 
was held at the Methodist Church 
with an attendance of ninety-one. The 
Presbyterian Student Association have 
their Bible classes in the Association 
building each Sunday morning using 
the auditorium and two club rooms. 
The Jewish Church hold all their 
regular services in the Association 
building. The building was turned 
over to the Methodist Church for their 
big social evening. Each one of the 
churches cooperated in sending ten 
boys to the State Older Boys Con- 
ference. The Burrall Bible Class 
Leadership Group meets regularly 
each week at the Y. M. C. A. Each 
denomination was furnished at the 
opening of school a list of all students, 
designating preference for their de- 
nomination. The Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries have spoken before various 
young peoples’ meetings and Sunday 
school classes. Gospel teams have 
been sent out to nearby’ town 
churches. 

G. W. Hovey. 
Univ. of Mo. 


Missouri State Teachers’ College 


N energetic college Association 

cabinet can exert a strong influ- 
ence among churches of a_ col- 
lege community, particularly among 
churches not in the town or city in 
which the college is located. Hence, 
its cooperation with the latter is es- 
pecially valuable. 

Because of the respect which peo- 
ple of a small town or country com- 
munity hold for college students, 
services in otherwise vacant pulpits, 
or gospel team programs for small 
towns, are almost always successful; 
at least, our cabinet has found them 
so. We will shortly attempt some- 
thing new for us—a Saturday night 
meeting in which the “go to college” 
movement and sex education will be 
emphasized, followed by a Sunday 
morning gospel pregram. This year 
there has been interest in our at- 
tempts to cooperate with non-local 
pastors in promoting the Older Boys 
Conference by speaking to parents in 
church services, and by writing per- 
sonal letters to parents. 

For several years the cabinet has 
canvassed for students to take courses 
in the annual training school for 
Sunday school teachers, realizing 
that as a result, these students would 
either become more efficient teachers 
in local Sunday Schools or would 


likely begin teaching after the course. 

Promotion of attendance at 
day school and church was made re- 
cently through the use of cards sent 
to men students. Realizing how dif- 
ficult it is for pupils to grasp Bibli- 
cal history, the cabinet sent out ad- 
vertising and letters to Sunday 
scheol teachers, urging attendance of 
Sunday school children at a religious 
picture shown by the Association. 

Because Bruce Curry lifted Jesus 
in the estimation of the many stu- 
dents who heard him during his 
course here under auspices of the 
men’s and women’s’. Associations, 
there has been an increased respect 
for the Church among these students, 
I believe. 

And to demonstrate the Christian 
spirit of cooperation with 
churches, the cabinet gave a 
gram at a local Negro church. 

LEALON JONES. 

Mo. State Teachers Coll. 


Sun- 


Negro 
pro- 





The “Student Church” of 
Doane College 

T= most significant of several co- 

operation activities at Doane is 
the “Student Church.” This is an 
organization of students, including 
over fifty per cent ef the students, 
every member of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. being members. 
Through this Student Church the 
Doane College students promote lead- 
ership in the local church in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. By formulating a creed of their 
own which includes such ideals as the 
abolition of war and the worth cf 
human personality. This statement 
of ideals deals with life here ana 
now and is vital with the challenges 
of a new day. 

2. By assuming charge of the 
Sunday services of the local church 
at least one Sunday in each month. 
For example, the Governor of Ne- 
braska will be the guest of this 
church at the morning service of 
worship one Sunday and will present 
ideals of citizenship. Other services 
provide opportunity for student par- 
ticipation in discussions of vital 
problems. 

3. By an inner 
officers who are 
ficiently as 
church. 

One member of this organization is 
leading in the Boy Scout organization 
of the local church. Others are or- 
ganized into Bible study grouns in 
the church school. Still others are 


organization of 
functioning as ef- 
the officers of the regular 
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An impressive candle light service Start the Year 
Right 


inaugurates with appropriate ritual 
By Reading a Good Book 





High Points in the 
Southwestern Field 


Council 
oo Southwestern Field Council! 
met at Oklahoma City the mid- 
dle week-end in October. Several of 
the sessions were held in conjunction 
with the Y. W. C. A. Council. It 
was one of the most representative 


the work of the student year in te 
church. The two Associations coop 
erate in securing the enrollment of 
students for the various departments. 
Meanwhile the Association is throb 
bing with life because the questions 
under discussion are definitely relat- 


Read yourself, and then 
pass on to a friend 
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Tennessee Christian 
Students Conference 


eV HAT the blankety-blank are 
those niggers doing in there?” 
A citizen of Chattanooga could hardly 
believe his eyes as he gazed on a ses- 
sion of the All-Tennessee Christian 
Students’ Conference. Negro students 
were “in there,” because the Execu- 
tive Committee, in planning the con- 
ference, had decided that when youth 
met to discuss the challenge of Jesus 
to our generation, there could be no 
color lines. Such freedom did not 
come easy. Less than two weeks be- 
fore the opening session, Slats Cot- 
trell, the chairman of the executive 
committee, was notified by the church 
at which the conference was to be held 
that unless restrictions were placed 
on seating, its invitation would be 
withdrawn, so another place of meet- 
ing had to be found. An emergency 
committee rushed to Chattanooga and 
for two days searched for some place 
at which the conference would be free. 
The search seemed unsuccessful, and 
the searchers facing a great 
issue. It is a serious thing to ditch 
a conference so near the date set for 
it; it is great disappointment to tear 
down dreams and plans which have 
been maturing since Blue Ridge. Yet 
it was decided that unless seating 
could be natural and free, there would 
be no conference. Cottrell returned 
to Vanderbilt without definite assur- 
ance of any auditorium for the con- 
ference, yet convinced that the ideal 
of racial brotherhood was worth any 
sacrifice. Two days later there came 
a joyous telegram stating that the 
First Presbyterian Church opened its 
doors to the students of Tennessee 
without reservations. 

With such a background, two hun- 
dred students seriously began to in- 
vestigate the enterprise of Jesus. They 
early came to realize that students 
did have a part in‘the life of the 
world, and from such a point of view 
began to “look around.” 

George Collins blazed the way for 
the discussion on international rela- 
tions, showing war as the negation of 
Jesus’ way, and calling students to 
definite, constructive, action of peace. 
Bruce Curry helped the students find 
the mind of Christ on these issues; 
and finally, discussion groups, placing 
the emphasis on the do, began the 
search for a program upon which stu- 
dents could venture forth. There was 
only a brief statement on racial re- 
lations. The conference was seeking 
the solution of this problem by stu- 
dents of both races working together 
on common problems. 

Then in the search for that dyna- 
mic necessary to live this program of 
Jesus, Bruce Curry led the confer- 
ence nearer to the heart of God 
through a discussion of the religious 


were 


problems and perplexities suggested 
from the floor. Religion became more 
real, more vital, more challenging, 
and students came to see that accord- 
ing to Jesus, one’s religious faith was 
more than something which had to be 
protected by an act of the legislature. 

On the closing day after calls from 
Bruce Curry and J. B. Matthews to 
launch out as part of this enterprise 
of Jesus, the students in an open meet- 
ing spoke of how the conference had 
opened the way to them. There were 
many responses indicating a_ better 
understanding of the task ahead, a 
new appreciation of the available 
sources of power, and finally there 
was that note of individual consecra- 
tion to the task ahead. It is indeed 
hopeful, that though the task was 
seen as world wide, yet much empha- 
sis was placed on the immediate steps, 
the problems of the campus being 
take as part of this world situation. 

At this point Professor Willis King, 
in the closing address of the confer- 
ence, gave the final message by show- 
ing that students could bring in this 
world order they desired and could 
accomplish the aims they had set, only 
as they were willing to throw their 
all into the cause of Christ. 

The conference was an adventure 
ot faith. In the spirit of brotherhood 
among races, in the joining of Y. M. 
C. A, %. WF. ©. A. Oe eo Y:. 2 we 
one great effort, in the frank facing 
of issues, and the continual emphasis 
on action, it stands as a part of the 
movement of youth. Men and women 
returned to their campuses to test this 
way, to seek to discover a reality suffi- 
cient for their needs, to study and pre- 
pare themselves for the work ahead, 
and then, just as they saw the way, 
to advance. 

A great endeavor, and experiment, 
an adventure we do know our task 
to be. Whither? We do not know; 
yet we are convinced the way leads 
over the trail which Jesus blazed. 

MELL WILLIAMS. 

Vanderbilt Univ. 


What Oklahoma Does With 
The Intercollegian 
quote 
Martin, President of the Association 
at Oklahoma University: 


We from a letter by Earl 


“IT sent in twenty INTERCOLLEGIAN 
subscriptions the other day. I am 
sure there will be at least twenty 
more. I believe the plan of giving 
an INTERCOLLEGIAN subscription with 
every paid-up $5 pledge on _ the 
finance drive is a good plan. We, of 
course, ask each man if he wants 
it. Quite a number of them who 
paid that amount felt that they did 
not have time to read it so we did 
not send it to them. It gave our 
magazine quite a bit of publicity and 
I am sure increased its subscription 
on our campus.” 
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A Laboratory Experi- 
ment in the New 
Democracy 


‘Over 7,000 students have been in recent 
conferences in the World Court Campaign. 
Sp.ace demands that we consider this lone, but 
typical example.) 


T is impossible for one familiar 

with the history, traditions, and 
contemporary customs of the south 
to be a part of such an experiment as 
the World Court Conference at At- 
lanta without being impressed with 
the courage exhibited by the young 
white students there—courage none 
the admirable because camou- 
flaged by extraordinary self-control 
resulting in apparent sophistication 
in interracial association. The white 
students at Atlanta acted and talked 
and reasoned with their colored col- 
lege comrades as if that were the 
ordinary thing of their every day 
lives. They exchanged thoughts 
about the World Court idea, with all 
its political implications, as man to 
man, taking as axiomatic the basic 
assumptions embracing the principles 
of the brotherhood and equality of 
races and nations. The courage to 
ignore the traditions of the past and 
act on the new scientific proof of the 
essential equality of men is an ele- 
ment of what the writer is pleased to 
call the New Democracy. 

Another outstanding demonstration 
was in the realm of faith—faith in 
the white students by the colored stu- 
dents and the faith of al/ the students 
in the willingness and ability of the 
masses of men everywhere to appre- 
ciate and use a better way out of the 
problems, frictions, and misunder- 
standings that have hitherto led to 
war. 

Finally, there was an unmistakable 
demonstration of the fact that the 
students believe that no movement or 
program should be_ paternalistically 
“put over” the people—‘“the people” 
in this instance their fellow students. 
They absolutely refused to pass reso- 
lutions and act for them. The stu- 
dents—the rank and file—must act 
for themselves after “impartial edu- 
cation.” The idea has evidently some- 
how taken hold of the students that it 
is an essential of true democracy that 
responsibility must be faced and 
shouldered by the masses individually 
and collectively. 

At Atlanta the white and colored 
student leaders of the southeast gave 
us a laboratory experiment based up- 
on the hypothesis that the New 
Democracy must practice the brother- 
hood of man with all its radical social 
implications as a prerequisite to any 
possible entrance to the’ Temple of 
Peace through the World Court or 
any other door. 


less 


A. H. GORDON. 


S. C. State A. and M. College. 
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Against Compulsory 
Military Training 
at Missouri 


§ ee cry is going up against com- 
pulsory military training in our 
colleges and universities where it is 
made a requirement. Students 
unmistakably that they will 

hoodwinked by any such 
militaristic scheme which when shorn 
of its buttons and_ shining 
armor, is nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of the militaristic spirit 
prevalent in Germany before the war. 
This seems to be the attitude of stu- 
dents who led the fight against the 
compulsory feature at the University 
of Missouri. 

The students did not object to the 
military training if it was made elec- 
tive, but on a compulsory basis it be- 
came the target of these men who 
fired hot invectives against the thing 
until the president of the university 
and the board of curators asked that 
the students not vote on the question. 
The students had been given permis- 
sion to register their opinion against 
the matter by a special election called 
by the student council. 


are 
aying 
not be 


brass 


Those who led in the fight against 
the compulsory feature were leading 
athletes, veterans of foreign 
varsity debaters and innumerable 
others who objected to the compulsory 
feature because it seemed to hurt the 
working student and was a gesture 
at militarism. The press joined in 
and everywhere the feeling was bitter. 
Student cadet officers among 
those who opposed the move to abolish 


wars, 


were 


the movement. Ministers preached 
sermons against the practice. The 
students’ employment secretary wus 


against it and showed how it hurt the 


working student. 


Those men who led the fight were 
called “reds,” pacifists, bolshevists, 
un-American and similar names, but 
these men who had taken up the fight 


were determined to see it through. 
The movement attracted so much 
attention that Gen. Hersey of the 
United States Army issued a state- 


ment asking friends of the university 
to take steps to save the university 
from these people who were trying 
to undermine the United States. 
This quickly brought a reply from the 
student president informed all 
concerned that it was by no means a 
“red,” bolshevistic or any such 
ment but the movement of free think- 


who 


move- 


ing students who were attempting to 
rid the university of an evil. 
The election to determine the stu- 


dent attitude on the matter was called 


off out of respect to university offi- 
cials and authorities. The men who 
have led in the movement say that, 
like John Paul Jones, they “have just 





begun to fight.” They contend that 
if the university shall teach them to 
go to the bottom of things in analysis 
that they should go to the very roots 
of this military question. These men 
will not be whipped by hasty action 
of a board of curators. What they 
are after is justice—meted out to a 
great body of students. An alumni 
student who was’ decorated for 
bravery in the World War stated his 
position well when he wrote: “It is 
rather a bitter pill for a man who 
went in 1917 to crush the ‘Prussian 
Military Machine’ to come back and 
find one on his own campus.” 
CLYDE DUNCAN. 
Univ. of Mo. 


An International Event 


. 
at U. of Mich. 

(VOMBINING their resources, the 
4 men’s and women’s Christian 
Associations at the University of 
Michig:n, together with than 
forty faculty and townspeople, served 
as hosts and hostesses to the students 
from other lands at the Third !nter- 
national Thanksgiving banquet the 

eve of Thanksgiving cay. 
The dining hall, gay with the flags 


more 


of many nations, held a _ capacity 
crowd of 225. While a counter at- 
traction was offered in Will Rogers 
and the De Reszke singers on the 
ume evening, none present heeded 
the speaker’s generous invitation to 


leave at the necessary time to attend 
the performance. 
Seated at each of the twenty-nine 


tables was an American host and 
hostess, an American student, and 
four to six foreign students. This 


experiment of seating tended to 
create an atmosphere of geniality and 
understanding which in_ several 
intances resulted in the host inviting 
the whole, or part, of his group into 
his home. 

The speaker of 
William E. Sweet, 
Colorado, and the toastmaster the 
secretary of the university. Two 
brief introductory speeches by foreign 
students paved the way for Governor 
Sweet’s message of international 
good will and sympathy. 

Michigan’s third and largest Inter- 
national Banquet was designed to ac- 
complish the object of opening many 
homes of the city to the foreign stu- 
dent, and put such opening on a per- 
sonal basis. If the foreign student 
entertained as an individual, 
rather than part of a crowd, inform- 
ally and naturally in contrast to the 
prevalent, then 
international understanding and good 
will will have opportunity to develop 


the evening was 
ex-governor of 


can be 


mass receptions so 


end expand. This wes our working 
| ‘inciple. 
C. A. STEVENS 
Univ. of Mich. 
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A Rural Leadership 





Conference 
tbe Eighth National Conferene 
of the American 





Country Lif 
Association met this year from Octo. 
ber 27 to 31 in Richmond, Virginia 
The conference theme was “Needed 
Readjustments in Country Life To. 
day.” 

About fifty students formed th 
Student Section, in which was repre- 
sented Country Life Clubs in college; 
from the south, the east and the 
central west where the movement 
seems strongest. The two main top- 

















ics were the development of rural 
leadership and the 1926 Nationa! 
Conference in which it is proposed 






to discuss the whole question of youth 
and the rural problem. 

The central theme of the student 
conference chosen by the unanimous 
consent of the group was “The De- 
velopment of Rural Leadership.” 
Some questions which they undertook 










to answer for themselves were: 
What are the characteristics of a 
rural leader? 











How are they different, if at all, 
from the qualities of leadership in 
other phases of life? 





Why do we want to be leaders? 

How can the qualities of real lead- 
ership be developed? 

Are our colleges training students 
for service in rural communities? 

A number of leaders from the main 


















conference were invited to stay for 
the Student Section. Dr. Kenyon 
Butterfield, Dr. Carl Taylor, Profes- 
sor A. Z. Mann and Miss Anna 
Clark made contributions of rar 
merit. 






Three points of special significane 














characterized the Student Section. 
First, the adoption by the student 
group of the scientific approach to 
rural life as set forth in the survey 
project as outlined by Professor 
Mann. Second, the increasing recog- 












nition on the part of the older and 
younger groups that they need each 
other, that the rural problem needs 
a wholesome blending of the “drive” 
of youth with the experience of 
years. The third element of signifi- 
cance the serious persistence 
with which the students attacked the 
problem of leadership and the funda- 
mental understanding of it which 
they forged out of the discussion. 
There is food for thought in the fact 
that this group could arrive at no 
satisfactory picture of leadership 
without the recognition of a Source 
of all truth and life. The finest 
leader in the estimation of this group 
is the foremost companion who makes 














Was 






















his personality a conductor of th 
“Good Life” to all with whom h 
lives. 






WILLIAM J. 
Penn State College. 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like cur own Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation 


Preparations for the Pacific 
Basin Conference 

WHERE SUMMER COMES IN DECEMBER! 
At the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the New Zealand Movement 
n August, discussion turned many 
times upon the need for study of the 
ace problem and a resolution was 
passed that Unions be urged to give 
special attention to this during the 
ming year. Another resolution re- 
uires the Executive to draw up a list 
of publications useful in keeping in 
lose touch with international prob- 
ems, especially in the Pacific. It was 
wreed that every effort must be made 
to send a strong delegation from New 
Jealand to the Manila Conference in 
January, 1927, and that careful prep- 
ation be carried on throughout the 
Movement both in securing delegates 
ind in fitting them for able participa- 
tion. 

The summer conference will be 
eld at Temuka, December 30 to Jan- 
ary 6. The central aim of the con- 
ference is to present the racial prob- 
em to students, to discover the atti- 
tude of Jesus to men and women, of 
whatever race, and the factors that 
etermined his attitude, and to pro- 
vide a challenge to students to attack 
the problem by applying his prin- 
ciples to their life and thought. 


Exchanges of Students 
From the report of the Auslandsamt 
ler Deutsche n Studentenschaft for the 
months of July and August, we learn 
that this year an exchange of stu- 
ents between Germany and Hun- 
gary was again arranged. Tours 
through Germany were also organ- 
zed for English students of philos- 
ophy, Hungarian students from the 
Institute of Commerce, Scottish and 
Indian engineers, English medical 
students, and others. Groups of Ger- 
man students visited the industrial 
istrict of the English Midlands and 
iso attended the foreign student 
urses in Venice, Coimbra, Santan- 
er, Cambridge and London. 


“Thank You” Bulgaria 
In answer to the special appeal for 
funds recently issued by the Federa- 
Geneva greatly 
donation from 
Movement. This i 
heroic as coming from 
difficult 
country. 


office was 


receive a 


very financial 


their own 


A Letter From South Africa 

Max Yergan writes: “To tell you 
of our work in twenty-four Associa- 
tions among more than 2,000 members 
would be to inform you of visits which 
take me thousands of miles all over 
this country into the colleges where 
the 3,500 students here are studying, 
and among hundreds of teachers in 
charge of the elementary schools. I 
would refer to our solid and growing 
3ible Study program, which is lead- 
ing the minds of students to the mind 
of Christ, and to the increasing 
reality of the prayer life of our Asso- 
ciations, which is giving students here 
a richer fellowship with God. During 
the first six months of the year we 
had over 250 students. and twenty-five 
leaders present at four conferences 
held in widely separated parts of the 
country. These conferences are serv- 
ing to remove the old barriers existing 
between the tribes and sections of the 
country and are giving to students 
one great vision of an Africa up- 
lifted and served through themselves 
in co-operation with all other help- 
ful forces.” 





Towards a Better Ireland 

A conference is being held in Dub- 
lin, from January 5 to 9, organized 
by the Irish Christian Fellowship, 
the Irish Council of the Student 
Christian Movement, and the Chris- 
tian Citizenship Councils of Belfast 
and Dublin. 

It is hoped, however, that the con- 
ference will be attended by many 
people not belonging to these bodies, 
and especially young people. Con- 
cerning the background and purpose 
of the conference, Mr. Bolton Waller 
writes: 

Comparing the condition of the country with 
that of four years ago, it is mere cynical 
blindness not to recognise what an immense 
advance has heen made. Both North and 
South we have complete peace, and with peace 
the fundamental condition which makes _ re- 
construction and prosperity possible. Gradu- 
ally confidence is returning and also good will. 
tut when we look for leaders and policies 
are difficult to discover, and there is an 
imperative necessity to face up to the facts 
and requirements of the situation. It is with 
such thoughts in mind that a group of men 
and women have brought to life the pan of 
a conference in which the problems facing the 
country will be discussed in the light of the 
princip'es of Christ. To thorny and 
difficult questions in fair and open-minded 
way; to find and to do our duty in economic 
matters, in social matters, and in _ political 
i large part of discipleship. We 
to discover what is the Christian 
Ireland in this 


these 


discus 


matters, is a 
are to meet 
purpose for ourselves and for 
matter, and for that the conference must be 
inspired throughout by ital, practical 
tianity. For reason much will depend on 
the members themselves and the spirit in 
} come. 


Chris- 


this 


ich they 


A German Conference 

Herr Leithauser writes: “In prep- 
aration for the winter’s work, our 
usual leaders’ conference took place 
at Saarow (Germany), forty-four 
being present. The special value of 
this conference is to be found, not in 
the training, practical and spiritual, 
of the individual leaders for their 
work, but rather in that it is the 
strongest expression, after our sum- 
mer conference, of the spiritual force 
of the Student Movement. The true 
value of this experience manifested 
itself this year in an ever-increasing 
sense of unity, and this can only be 
rightly estimated and appreciated 
when we realize the difficulty, almost 
the impossibility, as far as the uni- 
versities are concerned, of any really 
deep and constructive work, the con- 
tinual change from one university to 
another being still one of the undis- 
puted rights of the German student. 
Many of our leaders realized clearly 
for the first time at Saarow what it 
means to feel deeply and earnestly 
the presence of the Living Lord, and 
here the great value of the meeting 
is to be found. We are glad to say 
that the presence of Mr. Troup 
brought the Federation amongst us in 
living form; this sort of demonstratio 
ad oculos is the best road to under- 
standing and union.” 





Foreign Students in Great 
Britain and Ireland 

The following is an analysis of a 
total of some six thousand foreign 
students at present studying in Great 
sritain and Ireland: Australia, 188; 
Austria, 11; Belgium, 10; Canada 
and Newfoundland, 162; China, 111; 
Czechoslovakia, 16; Denmark, 
Egypt, 309; France, 48; Germany, 
34; Greece, 25; Holland, 40; India, 
Burma and Ceylon, 1,199; Italy, 23; 
Japan, 93; Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovens, 17; New Zealand, 121; 
Norway, 21; Palestine, 33; Poland, 26; 
Roumania, 23; Russia, 94; Siam, 79; 
South Africa and Rhodesia, 1747; 
South America, 78; Spain, 17; Swe- 
den, 21; Switzerland, 53; U. S. A., 
425; West Africa and Nigeria, 46; 
West Indies and Bermuda, 120. 


25; 


One result of the war has been an 
influx of American students to the 
French universities, instead of to the 
German as in former years. Last 
year 4,000 Americans registered at 
the Paris University Union. 
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What Should the Semi- 
naries Teach? 
N inspector of schools was looking 


over a department of psychology 
in an American college. He found the 


teacher using as a textbook Porter’s 
Human Intelle ct. He suggested that 
this was rather late in the twentieth 


century for the use of such a book; 
that psychology had been completely 
revolutionized that book 
written, that psychology today by 
common consent had entirely dif- 
ferent presuppositions, methods and 
conclusions. The teacher replied he 
had taught the book for twenty years, 
that he knew the book by heart, he 
did not need to bring the text to the 
class, much less make daily prepara- 
tion, he could write the topics of each 
chapter from memory on the black- 
board, that with that text he could do 
a well night perfect piece of teaching. 
Did the inspector think he would give 
all this up? The inspector did not 
think he would. 


since was 


The dean of a well known seminary 
was lecturing on the boundaries of 
Galacia. He evidently knew the sub- 
ject. His familiarity with it was re- 
markable. He could easily have 
qualified for the diplomatic corps. <A 
student, evidently with a mean dis- 
position—who would think of an un- 
docile theological student?—asked the 
teacher knowledge of the 
boundaries of Galacia would help him 
in preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ? The teacher replied that 
no man would dare go out among the 
people to preach the Gospel and not 


how a 


know the boundaries of Galacia. But 
he never lectured on that subject 
again. 

The assumption of the traditional 


curriculum is 


that it should contain 
what it 


contained especially if 
the teacher knows those subjects. As 
proof of this statement witness the 
obsolete text-books in theological semi- 
naries, witness the well formulated 
“lectures”—or sermons,—witness the 
submission of students. The thing to 
teach, according to the tradition of 
the elders, is the text-book or at best, 
the subject occasionally the 
Bible. 


has 


even 


A new race of theological seminary 


teachers is arising in the land. They 
see as their major task that of 
teaching students. They would make 


the Bible the principal text book, be- 


cause it is the sword of the Spirit. 
gut they would teach in terms of 
what a minister needs to know, to 
do, to be, that he may be the most 
effective shepherd of his flock. They 


are not ignoring nor underestimating 


scholarship; they believe in research, 


especially into the secrets of the 





THE UNIVERSAL DAY 
OF PRAYER 


Ts Day of Prayer falls on 
February 21, 1926. The 
impressive title by which this 
event is relayed to us by the 
World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration is “The Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students.” Note 
that this is not the Week of 
Prayer observed by the World’s 
Y. M. C. A. which comes in 
November. On several recent 
years the day and the week 
have synchronised. Now it is 
found that the autumn date is 
unsatisfactory to the Student 
Movements in the Southern 
Hemisphere where November is 
the center of summer vacation! 
Thus the Day of Prayer is af- 











fected by the shape of the 
world. 
human heart and the complex in- 
fluences of modern society. They 


think religion is contemporary, like a 
river or an electric current. They 
would strive to understand at least 
the trends of our daily living and 
thinking. And they would also know 
the peculiar and complex job the min- 
ister has to do, at home and abroad. 
They would make the seminary a pro- 
fessional school—as the medical, law 
and engineering schools are. They 
would teach by cases, they would try 
to get at the heart of their problem. 
Not only are there _ individual 
teachers who hold this attitude toward 
the traditional curriculum—a_ con- 
structively critical attitude, but there 
are entire faculties that do so. They 
are receptive to suggestions and 
seekers of the best way. In an early 
issue of Christian Education will ap- 
pear an article showing that more 
progress has been made in curriculum 
building in theological seminaries in 
the last three or four years than in 
twenty-five years previous. 





20BERT LINCOLN KELLY. 


Editor, Christian Education. 


Big Guns of the League 
at a Federation 
Dinner 


T this time of quest for the settled 

peace of the world, (Lord Cecil 
said) he counted it more important to 
influence the studerts of the nations 
than any other group of people. It 
is the duty of students to spread in- 
formation about the actual work done 
by the League of Nations, and to 


The Intercollegia 


radiate a firm belief in the 


the human race. 


unity 


Having just returned from “Di 


ering America,” M. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labo 
Office, declared with much feeling 
that during his recent voyage hs 


had been impressed by the liberal and 
sympathetic views of Christian stu- 
dents whom he had met. He has 
come to realize that there were not ; 
few ideas which he and they hold in 
common. Referring to his political 
connections, he spoke frankly about 
his party and his hopes concerning 
the students of the world: “In com 
ing here I am performing a politica 
act at which some of my friends are 
astonished; can a Socialist take 
part in a dinner organized by Chris- 
tians? Must not a good Socialist be, 
in the nature of the case, anti-cleri- 
cal? When we belong to a party, we 
must submit to its dictates, but I am 
here to-night because the World’s 
Student Christian Federation  sup- 
ports the rights of man, and on this 
basis we can work together. I have 
just come back from South America, 


how 


where I came into touch with the 
Christian Associations and _ found 
among them a great liberality of 


thought corresponding to the mental- 
ity of their members. At Buenos 
Aires I paid a visit to some Christian 
students’ hostels, and found men there 
with whom it was the greatest pleas- 
ure to talk. Amongst others, I was 
greatly impressed by M. Navarro 
Monzo, who explained to me his ideas 
on religious subjects. He thinks that 
the churches are for the most part 
inadequate to modern ideas and wants 
to create new ways of thinking, a new 
conscience, and this new strength, he 
says, must be sought in the Gospel. 
I was greatly attracted by this apos- 
tle and by the young men who are his 
followers.” 

Continuing, Mr. Thomas said: “I 
have come here to ask your help, to 
ask the students to support us in our 
struggle for the protection of the 
workers, and for a truer social jus- 


tice. You students are in a specially 
good position to spread this idea o! 
social justice in people’s minds. W: 


appeal to men of all 
are conscious of the rights of hu- 
manity, we appeal to the students, 
we ask for their help. I have comé 


faiths who 


here in the certainty of finding 
among you an echo to this thought 
It is to gain the support of stu- 
dents that I have turned to the 


World’s Student Christian Federation. 
The students very much f 
us; they can bring to our cause t 
young enthusiasm, their eager in 
patience to see great principles 
umph at the earliest possible mon 

in spite of the difficult policy of ¥ 
ing which is forced upon us.” 


can do 
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To challenge seminary students to discover the true pers: 0 
conception of the Church of Christ for our day and 











to give themselves solely to make their present 
churches into the nature of the true ideal. 


AMONG THE SEMINARIES 


R. F. Judson writes from the 
Divinity School of the University of 
“The year gives promise of 
being a splendid one for us. We have 
215 students enrolled and are just 
getting established in the new Theo- 
logy Building. The latter, with the 
new Bond Memorial Divinity Chapel, 
provides us not only with beautiful 
buildings but with an adequate physi- 
cal equipment. Forty 
dents are enrolled.” 


Chicago: 


women § stu- 


“The opening of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary this year,” writes Roger 
Cleveland, signalized by the 
coming of Professor Marion J. Brad- 
shaw from Grinnell College, as head 
of a new Department in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. He delivered the 
opening address on the subject, ‘The 
Preaching of the Simple Gospel.’ ” 


Eene a 
as 


From Robert L. Sutherland of 
Oberlin we learn that “World Peace” 
was the subject of the evening at the 
annual banquet of the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Theology. Fred Brown, 
an Australian student, presented as 
his solution of the problem, the 
adoption of a “universal language” 
known as “the Christian life.” “The 
Church,” he said, “has tried theology 
and social ethics, but must now learn 
and teach the life that Jesus lived.” 
Professor Walter S. Horton, 
came this fall from teaching at the 
Union Theological Seminary, de- 
livered a pertinent address entitled 
“Blessed are the Peacemakers.” Y. 
Minakuchi and Professor Fullerton 
also spoke on similar subjects. 


who 


Other correspondents from whom 
we have heard are: S. B. Wenger of 
3ethany Bible School (Chicago) and 
W. H. Dickinson, Kansas City Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


We are much interested in a series 
of articles which are to appear early 
in 1926 in Christian Work entitled 
“Theological Education at the Cross- 
Roads,” by Justin Wroe Nixon. In 
the course of his analysis Dr. Nixon 
“The amount of arrested 


Says: 


development, educationally speaking, 
in the pastorate, is appalling. I am 
more and more persuaded that its 
primary cause is found in the arrested 
development of the theological semi- 
naries from which these pastors have 
graduated. Many of these seminaries 
have become liberal in their theologi- 
cal conclusions, but in their methods 
they reveal their orthodox and dog- 

(italics ours). The prin- 
ciples of their curriculums are the 
residual effects of theological beliefs 
which have been outworn. These 
liberal seminaries maintain in theory 
that religion is a living process, that 
the revelation of God is‘as universal 
as the experiences of life, but the 
corollary to this theological liberal- 
ism, that education is a growing pro- 
cess in the midst of life, is still rank 
heresy.” 


matte past 


The lack of modern method in theo- 
logical education is also seen to be one 
of our present difficulties in our semi- 
naries by Dr. Kelly, article 
“What Should The Seminaries 
Teach?” appears in this issue. 


whose 


ANOTHER INTERSEMINARY 
CONFERENCE 

‘O successful was the Inter-semi- 
‘7 nary Conference of the Middle 
Atlantic States, held at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary last spring, that the 
enthusiasm has spread and a con- 
ference is planned for the New Eng- 
land seminaries in Boston, February 
12-13. 

The purpose is to increase friendly 
relations and bring about a _ better 
understanding of each other’s atti- 
tudes and ideals. Two problems that 
are facing religious workers today 
will be the particular concern of the 
conference: (1) church cooperation 
and denominational unity; and (2) 
personal religious work among young 





men and women, especially college 
students. 
The meetings will be held in the 


afternoon and evening and hence will 
not conflict with the regular class 
work of those coming from seminaries 
in Greater Boston. Through the 
courtesy of the Rev. Sidney Lovett, 


Pastor of the Mount Vernon Congre- 


gational Church, the conference will 
be held at Herrick House, and if nec- 
essary, in tne church itself. The 
meetings will be open to any students 


who may be interested in the minis- 
try and its problems. 
The conference will open on Fri- 


day evening with “Church Coopera- 
tion” as the subject. Francis Miller, 
of the Student Department of the 
National Y. M. C. A., will speak on 


“The Relation of the Association to 
the Church.” Milton Stauffer, Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Student 


Volunteer Movement, will tell of 
“Church Cooperation in Relation to 
the Spiritual Needs of the Mission 
Field,” and The Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Arthur, Rural Secretary of The Mass- 
achusetts Federation of Churches, 
will discuss what can be done to in- 
crease cooperation in his field. The 
speeches will be followed by discussion. 

The second meeting will be held on 
Saturday afternoon and will be an 
open discussion of problems suggested 
the previous evening with a view to 
determining ways and means. Un- 
less he is forced to start on a trip 
around the world previous to this 
time, Stanley High, the Assistant 
Secretary of Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Church, will 
be in the chair and in addition will 
bring to the conference a report of 
the findings of The Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference which will 
be held in the Christmas vacation at 
Evanston. A representative of the 
Federal Council of Churches is ex- 
pected to be present. 

In the evening the conference will 
discuss personal religious work 
among college students. Dr. Charles 
N. Arbuckle of the First Baptist 
Church of Newton Centre, and Dr. 
taymond Calkins of the First Con- 
gregation Church of Cambridge, both 
of who have had signal success in 
personal work with college students, 
will address the conference and take 
part in the discussion. 

Put it down in your date book now: 
Friday evening the twelfth and Sat- 
urday the thirteenth of February, and 
come with your problems and ideas. 

GARDINER M. Day. 

Episcopal Theo. Seminary. 
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High Points Among the Associations 


The Middle West 


Thirty students of the celieges of 
lowa met in a gospel team training 
conference, under Fred Hansen and 
“Dad” Elliott. It is significant that 
no state in the Central Region has 
maintained as continuous and efficient 
gospel team work as Iowa, which 
largely due to the fact that the State 
Committee has always insisted on a 


training conference for at least all of 
the leaders of teams who are to par- 
ticipate in this work. Not only have 


hundreds 


many been won into the 
Christian life through the efforts of 
students, but the students who have 
participated have entered into a 
deeper and richer experience and 
many have been influenced to give 


their entire time to Christian service. 
A full report of the conference can be 
secured from E. R. Hinckley, 807 S 
and L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Joint State Student Convention 
of Minnesota was held November 19- 
22. Kirby Page, Conrad Hoffmann, 
H. P. Van Dusen, “Dad” Elliott, Glen 
Clark, Miss Quayle, Miss Loucks and 
Miss shared with the state 
and local secretaries in the leadership. 
About two hundred 
present among 


Gerlach 


delegates 
whom were some of 
the strongest students of the state. 
The theme of the was 
“Christian 
Life.” 


were 


conference 


Personality and Group 


First-Aid to Freshmen 


a Fre mar (am has beet 
INTERCOLLEGIAN we | 


Michi i] 


peepee of the usual rush and 
vhirl 


| of registrat cau by 
competing with four indred othe: 
the treshman ck this year at Cal 
r found itself filling out registra 


tion cards the before 


matriculation. 


day regular 


In cooperation with the student 


chairman of the 


Associatior Freshman Committee 
chose for each of the eight sections of 
twenty men who compose the Frosh 


class, an upperclassman “advisor 

These men came to school a day 
early t meet with their a ened 
ectior on “Freshman Registration 
Day.” The registrar’s office had co 
operated by sending out letters to all 
the incoming men to | 


“Are with College 
Life?” theme of Indiana’s 
joint conference of 400 dele- 
gates at Purdue University, November 
6-8. About seventy-five faculty mem- 
bers were present. A strong program 
groups, for- 
ums and Bible studies was arranged 
by a joint Student Committee. Bruce 
Curry, George A. Margaret 
Quayle, Owen E. and Henry 
Van Dusen 


you satisfied 
was the 


student 


of addresses, discussion 


Loe, 
Pence 


were leaders. 


The Federation dinner in Chicago 
on Armistice: Day was of great value 
in deepening the bonds of friendship 


among the races, 

\ comprehensive study of “The 
Student and the Church” has been 
made within the Central Region. The 


Regional C. C. A. has published this 
study in the hope that the work may 
be continued and further developed. 
A copy of the pamphlet may be se- 
cured from the Central Region Office, 
1500 Association Building, 


Ill. 


Chicago, 


The Secretaries of the “Big Ten” 
universities of the Central Region met 
on November Ist at the University of 
Chicago for a conference in which vi- 
tal student problems were discussed. 
This was of such benefit to 
the participants that they decided to 
hold another in February, inviting 


meeting 


also chairmen of advisory boards and 
a group of 


students. 






at Cal-Tech 


the “advisors” helping the bewildered 
ones in their section. The 
class ate lunch together, after which 
there were addresses by the Chair- 
man of the Faculty Committee for 
Freshmen; the president of the Stu- 
dent Body; the Dean of the Freshman 
Class the “Y"” Frosh Chairman, 
also yell leader. These gave 
advice on many lines, including initia- 
tion into the Tech honor system. 


whole 


ana 


who Is 


Games had been planned for late 
afternoon, but the heat was excessive, 
so a general inspection of the build 
ings and grounds was _ substituted. 
In the evening, the freshmen instruc 
tors who were present were intre 
uced 

The class is fully a month along 
in the college life’ was the judg 
ment of the Dean of Freshmen, afte 
the experiment. It was a chance, at 
le ast, for the Association to ren le 

real service to the ne mer f the 
impu 


CHARLES SCHWEISO. 


Cal. In Se of Tech. 





The Intercollecia 


-acific Coast 
Representing thirty nations, 
students sat together around the fest 
board in the Association building 

the University of Califor 
Thanksgiving Eve. David Starr Jord 


made a memorable address. In addi- 


tion to the larger nations of th 
world, there were representatives fron 
such corners as Guam, 
livia, Syria, ete. The spirit of th 
evening was one of utmost fell t 
and good will. 


Five Y. M. C. A. Secretaries fron 
the senior class of Williamette ’25 


a fact of unusual significance. There 


were some the year before, too. This 
happy result for the Associat 

Movement is a tribute to the fine work 
of C. A. Kells, General Secreta y a 
Salem, in teaching a class at the uni- 
versity in Y. M. C. A. work. The 
work is so high grade and so many 
are interested that credit is given for 
the course. Les Day of the Boys’ De- 
partment at San Francisco and Georg: 
Oliver at the University of Idaho are 
two recent graduates from this course. 





Rocky Mountain States 


The men and women of this regi 
will hold, for the second time, a joint 
conference at Estes Park next sum- 


mer. <A referendum of last year’s 
delegates, also of the cabinets of t 

region, returned a practically unani- 
mous vote in favor of the combined 


conference. 


“Rut” Volk, President of the | 
orado School of Mines Christian A 
ciation, was practically the unanimous 


choice of all critics for membershi 
the Rocky Mountain All-Confere 
Football Team. “Rut” is also < 
pion heavyweight boxer of the 


terences, 


} 
' 


blizzard, m« 


1 
members 


Overtaken by a 
wome! 
versity of Wyoming battled on, 


cabinet ot the 


ng at m di ight tl elir Weé ek-<« mn 
treat at a mountain lodge. Phe 
started out on a clear fall aft 

After thawing out be fore I Ve 
fireplace the proceeded wit eir 


hristian life is a st 


Ss trontier region. 


conterence. 


*s 
4 
uous one in th 
The Southwest 


Returning from a visit to a « 


college where there is a sma 
weak Assoc ati m, our correspol! 
writes: “I spoke ... on the p 
of intellectual adjustment whit 
masquerades, l said, under Ww 
bitte: cynicism, blatant at 
equally blatant dogmatic relig 
OoViality, or preoccupation t 
ether extracurriculum act 
One of the ‘free-th nke 3’ LO 
terwards that I ‘ d him.’ | 
“pe , ‘ : 


Panama, Bo- 
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volves either intellectual dishonesty or 
ntellectual mediocrity.” 


\ new Association is in the making 
it Texas Tech (Lubbock). This is a 
h began existence only 


J > 1, 
ollege whicn 


last fall. 


The college paper at Oklahoma City 
University carried a full page “lead” 
m the Gospel Team Program of the 
Associatio1 


The South 


\ freshman Friendship Club at the 
versity of Florida has twenty-two 
rter members who formerly be- 


ged to Hi-Y clubs. 


Five dollars for the best college 
man’s room is the prize offered by the 
Lynchburg College Association. The 
rooms were judged for simplicity, har- 
mony and college atmosphere. The 
contest also helped local trade, as a 
fine pictures were pur- 


number of 
chased for rooms. 


The Gamecock, the college paper at 
University of South Carolina, gives 
two or more columns to 
events related to Association 
interests. A recent issue tells of Bible 
groups, chapel talks, church coopera- 
tion, and a first rate editorial urging 
to line up with the cause of 
Christ on the campus, 


Middle Atlantic 


Professor Bruce Curry has recently 
been requested by a group of masters 
and headmasters of private prepara- 
ry schools to give them three days 
his time. They have assured him 

the attendance fifty 


each week 


news of 


tod \+ 
stucents 


+ 
Ul 


) 
of 
f of at least 


a conference. 


masters at such 

Penn State in preparing for its vol- 
untary program, recently sub- 
mitted to the entire student body a 


study 


list of topics for discussion asking the 
students to check the five in 
they interested. Topics re- 

largest number of votes 
God; Compulsory Chapel; Stu- 
Honor. Leaders were 
two days by Bruce Curry. 
within 


Curry’s visit 


which 


were most 


were: 
dent coached 
The 
a very fev 
1 Every 


Was In- 


‘lasses started 
after Mr. 
living group on the 

cluded in the plar 
Penn again 
his Middle Atlantic territory in 
ize of its subscription to the work 
National Council, 

tly pledged S600. 


days 


campus 


. 12 ’ 
state holds the record 


having re- 


Patrick Malin and Henry VanDusen 


er unique expe ri- 


ion at Swarth- 


ias been speaking 
last four weeks 


of 
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Undergraduate Survey Committee 
at Northwestern 


(Many studying how 


make col i eurriculum. 
Dartmouth port t : recedent. The 


lowing reports we have 


received. ) 
I AD it ever occurred to you that 
our college curriculum deals with 
the problems of practically every field 
of thought and activity except the 
field of college life itself? Students 
spend years in making studies of in- 
dustrial, economic, and social condi- 
tions which are affecting the per- 
sonalities of other men. But the field 
in which the personality of our na- 
tion’s leaders is developed for four 
years, is practically neglected, as far 
as scientific study goes. 

Many forces enter into the building 
of personality on the college campus. 
One of these is the classroom. But 
it is only one of many. There are 
multitudes of forces which radically 
change man during the four 
of his college life. Some of these 
forces are apparent; others are not. 
No one knows their comparative 
strength and importance. We are apt 
to say: “There are many problem 
areas on our campus; we should do 
something about them.” But where 


years 


are these problem areas? Which is 
the most important? What are: the 
factors in student psychology and stu- 
dent activity that make them problem 
areas? How are these factors to be 
used to develop a well rounded Chris- 
tian personality? 

It occurred to a group of students 
on Northwestern University’s campus 
that these and other similar questions 
should be answered, and answered by 
students. It was for this purpose 
that the Undergraduate Survey Com- 
mittee was formed. It has the back- 
ing of the Student Council, the Chris- 
tian Assoociations and faculty and 
administration groups. 

The basic study upon which all 
other investigations must be based is 
student time distribution. It is upon 
this question that the efforts of the 
committee are directed at the present 
time. The work cannot be finished 
this year. But it is hoped that a 
foundation may be laid which will 
enable students in the next few years 
to complete a masterly piece of stu- 
dent thought and enterprise. 

E. WIGHT BAKKE. 

Northwestern University. 








sive. Such full and detailed prepara- 
tion, made long in advance, is sure to 
change lives. 


A recent survey of schools in this 
territory reveals a total of 260, in 
each of which there are more than 
fifty men students. On the basis of 
one traveling student secretary for 
each twenty-five schools, twelve full- 
time men are needed in this region 
as compared with three that are now 
employed—or four, if one counts the 
Metropolitan Student Secretary in 
New York City. Only two states in 
the region have made adequate pro- 
vision for their student work and four 
large cities, with literally thousands 
of students, have practically ignorea 
their responsibility for Student As- 

i their cities. 


sociation service in 


New England 


It was a wise man who said that 
“men should mix brains with their re- 
ligion.” Religion has nothing to fear, 
but everything to gain from an honest 
this spirit of in- 
Harvard Christian 
Association last year instituted a ser- 
es of lectur 1 the intellectual ap- 
proach of religion. Their popularity 
attes a steadily increasing 
Sunday afternoon 
1 led to a de- 

s at Harvard 


< 


inquiry. t was ll 


quiry that 


was 


Association will 


conduct a similar program with Pres- 
ident Angell, Mr. Felix Adler, Profes- 
sor Moore, of Harvard, and Professors 
Sheldon and Bennett, of Yale, among 
the speakers. A second series at Yale 
will present Christianity from the 
point of view of the various profes- 
sions with Canon Anson Phelps Stokes 
as the first speaker. 

At Amherst Professor J. G. Gilkey 
has arranged a series of lectures on 
Comparative Religions with a Chinese, 
an Egyptian and an Indian among the 
lecturers. Which reminds me that 
Amherst men recently cast an over- 
whelming vote in favor of keeping 
Amherst a small college. 

That this business of mixing brains 
with religion can be a pleasant process 
is seen in the growing popularity of 
the Northfield the 
Christian Way of Life where men and 


Conference on 


women study the foundations of relig- 

ion, and the implications of Chri 

Stee Saw - al and ial life on t ) 

ity for personal and sociai life on the 

campus are fearlessly faced. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of the Christ 

Century has cancelled an important 


conterence 
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The University of Maine will enter- 
tain the all-Maine Conference Febru- 
ary 26-28. Springfield College will be 
host to the Connecticut Valley colleges 
February 19-21. The third conference 
will be held in or near Boston. We 
read that the Master once said “You 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free;” and “He that 
willeth to do His will shall know.” 

Just when we are hearing it said 
that it is difficult to organize discus- 
son groups in fraternities, word is 
received that “Life Experiment” dis- 
cussion groups are being held once a 
week in every fraternity house and 
dormitory in the University of Maine, 
and with good Faculty 
men and local pastors are the leaders. 
It can be done! An out-of-doors Morn- 
ing Watch service was held at 6:5 
on Thanksgiving Day with twenty- 
eight in attendance. 


attendance. 


PREP NOTES 
It is not an accident that the prep 
part of the Student Move- 
ome way they are the most 
part of it. If they do not 
their burning brightly, 
there will be a crippled movement in 


schools are 
ment. In 
important 
keep fires 


the years when the present prep gen- 


eration shall have become college 
men. “Back of the loaf, the flour,” 
etc. A new recognition of this truth 


is seen in the fact that the New Eng- 
land Field Student 
Movement has elected two prep school 
representatives to its body. 


Council of our 


They are 
Edward Pulling, of Groton School, and 
Harold Vreeland, of Andover. 


Great things have been going on in 
Suffield School. A. K. Foster stayed 


with the boys ten days, adding a 
quiet personal evangelistic emphasis 
to school routine. To conserve the 


values of this 


are revamping 


“awakening” the boys 
Associa- 


their school 
the best prep 


tion along the lines of 


] 
h 
Scnool 


organizations. 


“There was no 
\ headmaste) 


room in the inn.” 
was recently asked by 
ipper form boys to lead them in vol- 
untary Bible study. He has such in- 
vitally at heart. But he could 
find absolutely no room in the sched- 
Which raises again the 
question, “What is a school for?” To 
Maybe. 


Some fifty Middle At- 
lantie Schools will spend an intensive 
week-end with Bruce Curry next Jan- 
uary, learning from each other how to 
make Bible study and 
groups vital. 


terest 
ule fo) _& 


pass college boards”? 


masters in 


discussion 


The Connecticut schools have organ- 
ized a boys’ committee to handle the 
Student Friendship Fund. They seem 


to think that we who are strong ought 
to help those who are weak. 





The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for January 1 
recommend: 

THE CHURCH’S DEBT TO 
By Rufus M. Jones. Good wholesome 
lessons in church history for those 
with the martyr-complex—and others. 


HERETICS. 


(Doran. $2.) 
IDEALS AND REALITIES. By Mar- 
garet Wrong. Shows how American 


tourists can 
foreign 


themselves as 
( Association 


disguise 
missionaries. 
Press. 75 cents.) 

EDUCATION IN A 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 
are hopeful 
educational gloom. 
flin. $1.25.) 


DEMOCRACY. By 
Our high schools 
enough to dispel much 
(Houghton, Mif- 


President Wettstone of the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque proposes this as a 
cure for “Athleticitis”: 


Emphasize brain above brawn Regard pro- 
fessors as more than “mere incidents”’ in the 
life of the collezce or university. Abandon 
scouting, either through the athletic depart- 


ment or the Abolish ath- 
Prevail upon alumni asso- 
ciations to stop interfering in the matter of 
collegiate athletics. Put the salaries of coaches 
and athletic directors on an equal basis with 
that of the heads of other departments. Visit 
severe punishment upon any institution which 
directly or indirectly is found guilty of break- 
ing faith with it sister collewes 


alumni association. 
letic scholarships. 


Professor A. Bruce Curry, Jr., has 
resigned from the Biblical Seminary 
in New York. He will continue the 
rest of the college year teaching one 
course at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and have time to take a few 
more week-end engagements than was 


first planned. Most of these will be 
with a view to training leaders for 
Bible study groups, either in state 
gatherings or at certain colleges 


which are ready for a thorough-go- 
ing effort. Those practically decided 
upon are Depauw, Miami, Ohio State, 
Middle Atlantic school masters, North 
Carolina and Chicago. It is a com- 
mentary upon the high value Mr. 
Curry places upon the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement that to his work of 
study and teaching he is willing to 
add the duties of Chairman of the 
1926 Convention Committee. 


The series of Southern articles in 
this issue suggest by their fuller 
treatment of one area how many un- 
heralded things are going forward in 
all the other parts of the country. 
Ix there is a demand for it other 
sections may be similarly dealt witn 
in special articles. 


The fact is, each of the major 
areas of the country afford evidence 
of peculiar characteristics. The dif- 
ferent Field Councils have to do with 
projects of distinctive interest. The 
Coast Council, with its “summer” 
conference falling in December, near- 
ly takes the cake. 





The next 
a report of the 


that beautiful 


with its sands, rocks 


Seaman, Cole and 
Warrington of Oregon 
will lead the Bible 


and Dean Thomas 
will visit them from 
to call “the Far 


what 
East.’ 


The Intercollegian 





issue will of course give 
Asilomar (Cal.) 
Conference for which plans have 
been under careful preparation. 
a joy to think of them in sessior 
ocean-edge 
and 


26-January 4 are the dates. 


That the Lake Forest Council 
remarkable affair, all 
who were present fully believe. 
following letter is from a Coast sec- 


meeting was a 


retary: 


“I want to 


thank you most 


sincere 


the opportunity which you opened for me 


meet with the National Council of Student As 
privilege and 
piration. I doubt if one can 


sociations. It was a real 


a finer fellowship than at such 


this age, when addresses and 


life of the 


publications 
constantly stressing today’s m« 
youth of our land, 


find any 
gathering 


ral sag 


it put a nev 


pep and hope into one’s thinking to « 
touch with a body of youth such as wv 


sembled at Lake Forest.’ 
WoRLD COURT BEGINS 
By. E. T. 
The hall was crowded 
With thousands 
Eager to hear 
The speaker 
Present the panacea 
For all 
Which 
A world-wide 
Of good will. 


Wars 


spirit 


The crowd 
Which overflowed the 


Gambling, Syracuse 


would ec stablish 


AT HOME 


seats 


And stood close pressed 


In all the 


space 


At the back of the auditoriun 


Was composed almost 
Of highly intelligent 


entirely 


College men and women. 


While the group 
Standing in the back 
Of the balcony 
Rapidly increased 

In numbers 

There was 

A neatly dressed 


And intelligent looking 


Negro student 


Sitting in the third row, 
And on one side of him 


There was 


One vacant seat, 


And on the other side 


There were 
Two vacant seats. 


THE 


WAYFARER. 


mg 
It’s 
at 

campus 
trees; its 
record-breaking delegations from Cal 
ifornia and Stanford; the forthright 
fellowship led by Devendorf, Harris 
others. E. W 
Agricultural 
training group 
Graham of Oberlin 
they lik 
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